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3 OUR ITALY. 

The contrast is as great from the Indians of the 
Mojave Desert, two types of which are here given, to 
the vine-dressers of the Santa Ana Valley. 

Italy is the land of the imagination, but the sen- 
sation on first beholding it fi'om the northern heights, 
aside from its associations of romance and poetiy, can 
be repeated In our own land by whoever will cross the 
burning desert of Colorado, or the savage wastes of 
the Mojave wilderness of stone and sage-brush, and 
come suddenly, as he must come by train, into the 
bloom of Southern California. Let us study a little 
the physical conditions. 

The bay of San Diego is about three hundred miles 
east of San Francisco. The coast hne nms south- 
east, but at Point Conception it turns shar])ly east, 
anil then curves soiitli- easterly about two hundred 
and fifty miles to the Mexican coast boundary, the 
extreme south-west limits of the United States, a 
few miles below San Diego. This coast, defined by 
these two limits, has a southeni exposure on the 
sunniest of oceans. Off tliis coast, south of Point 
Conception, hes a chain of islands, ciu-ving in posi- 
tion in conformity with the shore, at a distance of 
twenty to seventy miles fi'om the main -land. These 
islands arc San Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Cmz, Ana- 
capa. Santa Barbara, San Nicolas, Santa Catalinn, San 
Clemente, and Los Coronados, which He in Mexican 
waters. Between this cliain of ishuids and the main- 
land is Santa Barbara Channel, flowdng northward. 
The great ocean cun-ent fi'om tlie north flows past 
Point Conception Hke a mill-race, and makes a suc- 
tion, or a sort of eddy. It approaches nearer the 
coast in Lower California, where the return cuiTent, 
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which is much warmer, flows northward ami wcstwai'd 
along tho curving shore. The Santa Bar1>ara Channel, 
which may be called an arm of the Pacifie, flows by 
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many a bold point and lovely bay, like those of San 
Pcdi'o, Redoudo, and Santa Moni(*a; but it has no se- 
cure harbor, except the magnificent and unique bay of 
San Diego. 

The southern and western boundary of Southern 
California is this mild Pacifie sea, studded with rocky 
and picturesque islands. The northern boundary of 
this region is ranges of lofty mountains, from five 
thousand to eleven thousand feet in height, some of 
them always snow -clad, which run eastward from 
Pomt Conception nearly to the Colorado Desei-t. They 
are parts of the Sien-a Nevada range, but they take 
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various names, Santa Ynes, San Gabriel, San Bernar- 
dino, and they are spoken of all togetlier as the Sierra 
lladre. In the San Gabriel gronp, "Old Baldy" lifts 
its snow-peak over nine thousand feet, while the San 
Bernarduio "Grayback" rises over eleven thousand feet 
above the sea. Southward of this, 
running down into San Diego Coun- 
ty, is the San Jacinto range, also 
snow-clad; and eastward the land 
falls rapidly away into the Salt Des- 
ert of the Colorado, in which is a 
depression about three hundi'ed feet 
below the Paeifle. 

The Point Arguilles, which is 
above Point Conception, by the aid 
of the outlying islands, cUflrcts the 
cold cuiTent fi'om thi' noiih t)ff the 
coast of Southern California, and the 
mountain ranges from Pomt Con- 
ception east divide the State of Cal- 
ifornia into two climatic regions, 
the southern having more warmth, 
less rain and fog, milder winds, and less variation of 
daily temperatm-e than the climate of Central Cah- 
fomia to the north.* Other str ikin g climatic condi- 
tions are produced by the daily interaction of the 
Pacific Ocean and the Colorado Desert, infinitely di- 
versified m minor particulai'S by the exceedingly bro- 
ken character of the region — a jumble of bare mount- 
ains, fruitful foot-hills, and rich valleys. It would be 




* Far these and oilier observations upou physical tiud climiLtic conclilions I nni 
wliolly indobtwl to Dr. P. C. Remon(iino anil Mr. T. S, Van Dyke, of San Diego, 
both HcicnUfic and competent aulliorUiesL 
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only from a balloon that one could get an adequate 
idea of this strange land. 

The United States has hei-e, then, a unique (.-orner 
of the earth, without its like in its own vast tenitoiy, 
and unparalleled, so far as I know, in the world. Shut 
off from sympathy with external conditions by the 
giant mountain ranges and the desert wastes, it has its 
own eUniate unaffected by cosmic changes. Except a 
tidal wave fi-om Japan, nothing would seem to be able 
to affect or distiu'b it. The whole of Italy feels more 
or less the eUmatic variations of the rest of Europe. 
All our Atlantic coast, all our interior basin from 
Texas to Manitoba, is in climatic sym- 
pathy. Here is a region larger than 
New England which mannfactni'es its 
own weather and refuses to import 
any other. 

With considerable varieties of tem- 
perature according to elevation or 
pTOtection from the ocean breeze, its 
climate is nearly, on the whole, as 
agi-eeable as that of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, though pitched in a lower key, 
and with greater variations between 
day and night. The key to its pecu- 
liarity, aside from its southern expos- 
ing, is tlie Colorado Desert. That 
desert, waterless and treeless, is cool 
at night and intolerably hot in the 
daytime, sending up a vast eohunn of hot air, which 
cannot escape eastward, for Aiizona manufactures a 
like column. It flows high above the mountains west- 
ward till it strikes the PaciJic and parts with/ts heat, 




ei-eating an immense vacuum which is filled by the 
ail' from the coast flowing up tlie slope and over the 
range, and plunging down 6000 feet into the desert. 
"It is easy to understand," says Mr. Van Dyke, making 
his observations from the summit of the Cuyamaca, in 
San Diego County, 6500 feet above the sea-level, "how 
land thus rising a mile or more in fifty or sixty miles, 
rising away from the coast, and fading ofE abruptly a 
mile deep into the driest and hottest of American des- 
erts, could have a gi*eat variety of climates. . . . Only 
ten miles away on tlie east the summers are the hottest, 
and only sixty miles on the west the coolest known in 
the United States (except on this coast), and between 
them is eveiy combination that mountains and valleys 
can produce. Aud it is easy to see whence comes the 
sea-breeze, the glory of the Califoraia summer. It is 
pas.sing us here, a gentle breeze of six or eight miles 
an houi\ It is flowing over this great ridge directly 
into the basin of the Colorado Desert, 6000 feet deep, 
where tht^ temperatm'e is pi-obably 120°, and perhaps 
higher. For many leagues eacli side of us this cur- 
rent is thus flowing at the same speed, and is prob- 
ably half a mile or more in depth. About sundown, 
when the air on the desert cools and descends, the 
c\irrent will change and come the other way, and flood 
these western slopes with an an- as pm-e as that of the 
Sahara aud nearly as dry. 

" The air, heated on the western slopes by the sea, 
would by lisiug produce considerable suction, wliich 
could be filled only from the sea, but that alone would 
not make the sea-bi-eeze as diy as it is. The principal 
suction is caused by the rising of heated air from the 
great desert. ... On the top of old Cirayback (in San 




Bernardino) one can feel it [this breeze] setting west- 
ward, while in the canons, 6000 feet below, it is blow- 
ing eastward. . . . All over Southern California the 
conditions of this breeze are about the same, the gi-eat 
Mojave Desert and the valley of the San Joaquin 
above operating in the same way, assisted l>y interior 
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plains and slopes. Hence these deserts, that at first 
seem to be a disadvantage to the land, ai-e the great 
conditions of its climate, and are of far more value 
than if they were like the prau'ies of Illinois. Fort- 
unately they will remain deserts forever. Some parts 
will in time be reclaimed by the waters of the Col- 
orado River, hut wet spots of a few hundred thousand 
acres would be too triflhig to affect general res^llts, for 
millions of acres of burning desert would forever defy 
all attempts at inigation or settlement." 

This desert-born breeze explains a seeming anom- 
aly in regai'd to the humidity of this coast. I have 
noticed on the sea -shore that salt does not become 
damp on the table, that the Portuguese fishei-men on 
Point Loma are diyiug their fish on the shore, and 
that while the hydrometer gives a humidity as high 
as seventy-four, and higher at times, and fog may pre- 
vail for three or four days continuously, the fog is 
rather " dry," and the general impression is that of a 
dry instead of the damp and chilhng atmosphere such 
as exists m foggy times on the Atlantic coast. 

" From the study of the origin of this breeze we 
see," says Mr. Van Dyke, " why it is that a wind 
coming from the broad Pacific should be drier than 
the dry land-breezes of the Atlantic States, caus- 
ing no damp walls, swelling doors, or nistiug gims, 
and even on the coast drying up, without salt or 
soda, meat cut in strips an inch thick and fish much 
thicker." 

At times on the coast the air contains plenty of 
moisture, but with the rising of this breeze the moist- 
ure decreases instead of increases. It should be said 
also that this constantly returning current of air is 
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always pure, coining in contact nowhere wdtli marshy 
or malarious influences nor any agency injurious to 
health. Its character causes the whole coast from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego to be an agreeable place 
of residence or resort summer and winter, while its 
daily inflowing tempers the heat of the far inland val- 
leys to a deUghtful atmosphere in the shade even in 
midsummer, while cool nights are eveiywhere the iiile. 
The greatest surprise of the traveller is that a region 
which is in perpetual bloom and fi'uitage, w^here semi- 
tropical fruits matm*e in perfection, and the most 
deUcate flowers dazzle the eye with color the winter 
through, should have on the whole a low temperature, 
a cUmate never enervating, and one requmng a dress 
of woollen in every month. 




CHAPTEK II. 
OTJB CLIMATIC AND COSrSTERCIAI, JIEDITEREANEAN. 

Wkter as we imderstand it east of the Rockies 
docs not exist. I scarcely know how to divide the 
seasons. There are at most hut three. Spring may 
be said to begin with December and end in April; 
summer, with May (whose days, however, are often 
cooler than those of January), and end with Septem- 
ber ; while October and November are a mild autumn, 
when nature takes a partial rest, and the leaves of the 
deciduous trees are gone. But how shall we classify 
a climate in which the strawberiy (none yet in my ex- 
perience equal to the Eastern ben-y) may be eaten in 
every mouth of the year, and ripe figs may be picked 
from Jidy to March ? What shall I say of a frost (an 
affair of only an hour just before sunrise) which is 
hardly any^vhere severe enough to disturb the delicate 
Meliotrope, and even in the deepest valleys where it 
Lmay chiU the orange, will respect the bloom of that 
uit on contiguous gi-ound fifty or a hmidred feet 
gher ? We boast about many things in the United 
States, about our bhzzards and our cyclones, oui* iuun- 
ations and our areas of low pressure, our hottest and 
»ur coldest places in the world, but what can we say 
lor this httle comer which is practically frostless, and 
'et never had a sunstroke, knows nothing of thun- 
r-storms and lightning, never experienced a cyclone, 
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^1 which is so warm that the year round one is tempted 

^1 to live oiit-of-doors, and so cold that woollen garments 

^B are never uncomfortable? Natm-e here, in this pro- 

^H tected and petted area, has the knack of being genial 

^m without being enervating, of being stimulating with- 

^H ont " bracing" a person into the tomb. I think it cou- 

^H ducive to equanimity of spirit and to longevity to sit 

^M in an orange grove and eat the fniit and inhale the 

^1 fi-agrance of it while gazing upon a snow-mountaiu. 




This soxithward-facing poi'tion of California is iiri- 
gated by niany streams of piu^ water rapidly falling 
from the mountains to the sea. The moi-e important 
are the Santa Clara, the Los Angeles and San Gabriel, 
the Santa Ana, the Santa Margarita, the San Lms 
Rey, the San Bernardo, the San Diego, and, on the 
Mexican border, the Tia Juana. Many of them go 
dry or flow underground in the summer montlis (or, 
as the Califoniians say, the bed of the river gets ou 
top), 'but most of them can be used for artificial irnga- 
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tion. In the lowlands water is siif&ciently near the 
surface to moisten the soil, which is broken and culti- 
vated ; in most regions good wells are reached at a 
small depth, in others artesian -wells spout up abun- 
dance of water, and considerable portions of the re- 
gions best known for fruit are watered by inigating 
ditches and pipes supphed by ample reservoirs in the 
mountains. From natunil rainfall and the sea moist- 
ure the mesas and hills, wliich look arid before plough- 
ing, produce large crops of grain when cultivated after 
the annual rains, without artificial watering. 

Southern California has been slowly understood 
even by its occupants, who have wearied the world 
with boasting of its productiveness. Originally it was 
a vast cattle and sheep ranch. It was supposed that 
the laud was worthless except for grazing. Held in 
princely ranches of twenty, fifty, one hundred thou- 
sand acres, in some cases areas larger than Grerman 
principahties, tens of thousands of cattle roamed along 
the watercoxu'ses and over the mesas, vast flocks of 
sheep cropped close the gi-ass and trod the soil into 
hard-pan. The owners exchanged cattle and sheep for 
com, grain, and garden vegetables ; they had no faith 
that they could gi-ow cereals, and it was too much 
trouble to procure water for a garden or a fniit or- 
chard. It was the firm belief that most of the roUing 
mesa land was unfit for cultivation, and that neither 
forest nor fruit trees would grow without irrigation. 
Between Los Angeles and Redondo Beach is a ranch 
of 35,000 acres. Seventeen years ago it was owned by 
a Scotchman, who used the whole of it as a sheep 
ranch. In seUing it to the present owner he warned 
him not to waste tune by attempting to farm it; he 
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himself raised no fruit or vegetables, planted no trees, 
and bought all his com, wheat, and barley. The pur- 
chaser, however, began to experiment. He planted 
trees and set out orchards which gi'ew, and in a couple 
of years he wrote to the former owner that he had 
8000 acres in fine wheat. To say it in a word, there is 
scarcely an acre of the tract which is not highly pro- 
ductive in barley, wheat, com, potatoes, while consid- 
erable parts of it ai*e especially adapted to the English 
walnut and to the citrus fruits. 

On tliis route to the sea the road is lined with gar- 
dens. Nothing could be more unpromising in apjiear- 
ance than this soil before it is ploughed and pulverized 
by the cultivator. It looks like a han*en waste. We 
passed a tract that was offei'cd tliree years ago for 
twelve dollars an acre. Some of it now is rented to 
Chinamen at thirty dollars an acre ; and I saw one 
field of two acres off wliich a Chinaman has sold in 
one season $750 worth of cabbages. 

Tlie truth is that almost all the land is wonderfully 
productive if intelligently handled. The low gi-ound 
has water so near the suifai-e that tlie pidverlzed 
soil will di'aw up sufficient mijisture for the crops ; the 
mesa, if sown and cultivated after the annual rains, 
matures grain and corn, and sustains vines and finiit- 
trees. It is singular that the flret settlers should never 
have discovered this productiveness. When it became 
apparent — that is, productiveness without artificial wa- 
teiing — there spread abroad a notion that inigation 
generally was not needed. We shall have occasion to 
speak of this more in detail, and I will now only say, 
on good authority, that while cultivation, not to keep 
down the weeds only, but to keep the soil stirred and ' 
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prevent its baking, is the prime necessity for almost all 
land in Southern California, there are portions where 
inigation is always necessary, and there is no spot 
where the yield of frnit or grain will not be quadru- 
pled by judicious irrigation. There arc* places where 
irrigation is excessive and harmful both to the qual- 
ity and quantity of oranges and grapes. 

The history of the extension of cultivation in the 
last twenty and especially in the past ten years fi-om 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre in Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino counties southward to San Diego is 
veiy curious. Experiments were timidly tried. Every 
acre of sand and sage-bush reclaimed southward was 
supposed to be the last capable of profitable farming 
or fruit-growing. It i.s unsafe now to say of any land 
that has not been tried that it is not good. In every 
valley and on every hill-side, on the mesas and in the 
sunny nooks in the mountains, nearly anything will 
grow, and the application of water produces marvel- 
lous results. From San Bernardino and Redlands, 
Riverside, Pomona, Ontario, Santa Anita, San Gabriel, 
Pasadena, all the w^ay to Los Angeles, is almost a con- 
tinuous fruit garden, the green areas only empha- 
sized by wastes yet unreclaimed ; a land of charming 
cottages, thriving towns, hospitable to the fruit of 
every cUme; a land of peii>etual -sun and ever-flowing 
breeze, looked down on by purple mountain ranges 
tipped here and there with enduring snow. And what 
is in progi-ess here will be seen before long in almost 
every part of this wondei-ful land, for conditions of 
soil and eUmate are essentially everywhere the same, 
and capital is finding out how to store in and bring 
from the fastnesses of the mountains rivers of clear 
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water taken at such elevations that the whole ara- 
ble surface can be in-igated. The development of the 
country has only just begun. 

If the reader will look upon the map of California 
he will see that the eight counties that form Southern 
California — San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Kem. Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, and San 
Diego — appear very mountainous. He vdYl also notice 
that the eastern slopes of San Bernardino and San 
Diego are deserts. But this is an immense area. San 
Diego County alone is as large as Massachusetts, Con- 
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necticut. and Rhode Island combined, and the amount 
of arable land in the valleys, on the foot-hills, on the 
rolhng mesas, is enormous, and capable of sustaining a 
dense population, for its fertihty and its yield to the 
acre under cultivation are incomparable. The reader 
will also notice another thiug. With the railroads 
now built and certain to be built thi-ough all this di- 
versified region, round fi-om the Santa Barbara Mount- 
ains to the San BernanUno, the San Jacinto, and 
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down to Cuyamaca, a ride of an bour or two hours 
brings one to some point on the 250 miles of sea-coast 
— a sea-coast genial, inviting in winter and summer, 
never harsh, and rarely tempestuous Uke the Atlantic 
shore. 

Here is our Mediterranean! Here is our Italy! It 
is a Mediterranean without marshes and without mal- 
aria, and it does not at all resemble the Mexican Gulf, 
which we have sometimes tried to fancy was like the 
classic sea that laves Africa and Eui'ope. Nor is this 
region Itahan in appearance, though now and then 
some bay with its purple hills riuming to the blue sea, 
its sun-ounding mesas and oafions blooming in semi- 
tropical luxiniance, some conjunction of shore and 
mountain, some golden color, some white light and 
sharply defined shadows, some refinement of lines, 
some poetic tints in violet and ashy ranges, some 
ultramarine in the sea, or delicate blue in the sky, will 
remind the traveller of more than one place of beauty 
in Southern Italy and Sicily. It is a MediteiTanean 
with a more equable climate, warmer winters and 
cooler summers, than the North Mediterranean shore 
can offer; it is an Italy whose mountains and valleys 
give almost eveiy variety of elevation and temperature. 

But it is our .commercial Mediterranean. The time 
is not distant when this comer of the United States 
will produce in abundance, and year after year with- 
out failure, all the fraits and nuts which for a thou- 
sand years the civihzed world of Europe has looked to 
the Meihterranean to supply. We shall not need any 
more to send over the Atlantic for raisins, English, 
walnuts, almonds, figs, oUves, prunes, oranges, lemons, 
lunes, and a variety of other things which we know 
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commercially as MediteiTancan products. We have 
all this luxury and wealth at our doors, within our 
limits. The orange and the lemon we shall still bring 
from many places ; the date and the pineapple and the 
banana will never grow here except as illustrations of 
the climate, but it is difficult to name any fruit of the 
tempei-ate and semi -tropic zones that Southern Cah- 
fomia cannot be relied on to produce, from the guava 
to the peach. 

It will need further experiment to determine what 
are the more profitable products of this soil, and it 
■vnR take longer experience to cultivate them and send 
them to market in perfection. The pomegranate and 
the apple thrive side by side, but the apple is not good 
here unless it is grown at an elevation where frost is 
certain and occasional snow may bo expected. There 
is no longer any doubt about the peach, the nectarine, 
the pear, the grape, the orange, the lemon, the apricot, 
and so on; but I believe that the greatest profit will 
be in the products that cannot be gi'own elsewhere in 
the United States — the products to which we liave 
long given the name of Mcditen-anean — the ohve, the 
fig, the raisin, the hard and soft shell almond, and the 
"walnut. The orange will of course be a staple, and 
constantly improve its reputation as. better varieties 
are raised, and the right amount of irrigation to pro- 
duce the finest and sweetest is ascertained. 

It is stiU a wonder that a land in which thei-e was 
no indigenous product of value, or to which cultiva- 
tion could give value, should be so hospitable to every 
sort of tree, shrub, root, grain, and flower that can be 
brought here from any zone and temperatiu*e, and 
that many of these foreigners to the soil grow here 



with a Tigor and productiveness surpassing those inl 
their native land. This bewildering adaptabihty haaJ 
misled many iiito ^mprofitable experiments, and thel 
very rapithty of growth has been a disadvantage. J 
The land has been advertised by its monstrous vege-^ 
table productions, which are not fit to eat, and but I 
testify to the fertihty of the soil ; and the reputation I 
of its fruits, both deciduous and citms, has suffered! 
by specimens sent to Eastern markets whose sole ree- 1 
ommendation was size. Even in the vineyards and 4 
orange orchards quahty has been sacrificed to quan-' 
tity. Nature here responds generously to every en-| 
eouragement, but it cannot be forced without taMng-J 
its revenge in the return of inferior quality. It is just f 
as true of Southern California as of any other land,! 
that hard work and sagacity and experience are neces- J 
sary to successful hortic^llture and agriculture, but I 
it is undeniably tiiie that the same amount of well-l 
directed industry upon a much smaller ai*ea of landJ 
will produce more i-etum than in almost any other 
section of the United States. Sensible people do not 
any longer pay much attention to those tempting httle 
arithmetical sums by which it is demonstrated that J 
paying so much for ten acres of barren land, and sol 
much for planting it %vith vines or oranges, the in-J 
come in three yeai's will be a competence to the in-l 
vestor and liis family. People do not spend muchj 
time now in gaping over abnormal vegetables, or tryJ" 
ing to convince themselves that wines of every knowuj 
variety and flavor can be produced within the limitsl 
of one flat and well-watered field. Few now expect tOa 
make a foitune by cutting arid land up into twentyJ^ 
feet lots, but notwithstantUug the extravagance of i 
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cent speculation, the value of arable land has steadily 
appi'eciated, and is not likely to recede, for the return 
from it, either in fruits, vegetables, or grain, is dem- 
onstrated to be beyond the esperienee of farming else- 
where. 

Land cannot be called dear at one hundred or one 
thousand dollai's an acre if the annual return fi'om it 
is fifty or five hundi-ed dollars. The climate is most 
agreeable the year thi'ough. There are no unpleasant 
months, and few unpleasant days. The eucalyptus 
grows so fast that the trimmings from the trees of a 
small grove or highway avenue will in four or five 
years furnish a family with its firewood. The strong, 
fattening alfalfa gives three, four, five, and even six 
harvests a year. Nature needs little rest, and, with 
the encouragement of water and fertilizers, apparently 
none. But all this prodigahty and easiness of life de- 
tracts a httle fi'om ambition. The lesson has been 
slowly learned, but it is now pretty well conned, that 
hard work is as necessaiy here as elsewhere to thrift 
and independence. The difference between this and 
many other parts of our land is that natui-e seems to 
work with a man, and not against him. 



CHAPTER III. 

lOAUIiY VKiSHlTUDKS. — PUODUCTIONS. — SANITARY 

CLIMATE. 

HiUTUKUN (\vMKoKNiA has rapidly passed through 
varltnl t^xptMMoiu*os, and has not yot had a fan* chance 
to 8lu>\v tl\e world what it is. It had its period of ih)- 
n\aniH\ of jKistoml Ht\\ of lawless adventuiv, of crazy 
?i|HHMdation. all within a hundivd yeai*s, and it is just 
now enterit\ji n^n^n its innnod of solid, ciWlized devel- 
opn\ent. A certain lijrht of ixnnance is cast uix>n this 
exmst hy (he Sjv^unsh voyajn^rs of the sixtiH>nth cen- 
t\u\N\ Imt its history Ivjrins with the estabhslmient of 
the ol\Hit\ of Knuxeisoan missions, the first of which 
was foutxdtsi hy the jrnsHt Father Juni|vn> Sem\ at 
San 0\e^^ in lTi?lK The fathers bnniirht with them 
the vine and the ohve* nnUu^Hl the sax'aire Imtians to 
in\\nstrial ^^nrsuit^s and o|vntHt tht^ way for that ran- 
ehoTv^ an^i aoolv oivHi^s^tion which, down to tin^ com- 
ing ^^f l5>^^ Av,Kr:oav*. iv; aK^u: l>4<\ u^de ::; :his t^ 

a^^^ <*>i»i -.^T^ A«xW T^>*-^**,,. .,» \ , x»,'\',«'^T 04*n4<?>'^ v-**i— •-.-.l-i • 
VtxX^.'J**;^ * ."J; t^VjAt":,^ t*?71V, :^■;T^ /'*:n*T ^^TAac "ITL iw>r 
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have brought with them little knowledge of agrieult- 
m-e or horticulture, were ignorant of the contlitions of 
success in this soil aud t-limate, and left behind the 
good industrial maxims of the East. The result was 
a period of ehanec experiment, one in which extrava- 
gant expectation and boasting to some extent took the 
place of industry. The imagination was heated by 
the novelty of such vaided and rapid productiveiiess. 
Men's minds were inflamed by the apparently Ihnitless 
possibihties. The invaUd aud the spei-ulator throng- 
ed the transcontinental roads leading thitlior. In this 
condition the frenzy of 1880-87 was inevitable. I saw 
something of it in the winter of 1887. The scenes 
then daily and comnionplaee now i-ead like the wild- 
est fivaks of the imagination. 

The bubble collapsed as suddenly as it ex]>auded. 
Many wei-e mined, and left the country. More were 
merely ruined in then- great expectations. The spec- 
ulation was in town lots. AVhen it subsided it left 
the climate as it was, the fertihty as it was, and the 
value of arable land not reduced. Maivellous as the 
boom was, I think the present i-ec^upei-ation is still 
more wonderful lu 1890, to be sure, I miss the 
bustle of the cities, aud the creation of towns in a 
week under the hammer of the auctioneer. But in all 
the cities, and most of the villages, there has been 
gi'owth in substantial buildings, and in the necessities 
of civic life — good sewerage, water supply, and gen- 
eral organization; while the country, as the acreage 
of vines and oranges, wheat and barley, grain and 
corn, and the shipments by rail testify, has improved 
more than at any other period, and commerce is be- 
ginning to feel the impulse of a genniue prospt'rity, 
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based upon the intelligent cultivation of the ground. 
School - houses have nuiltiplied ; libraries have been 
founded ; many " boom " hotels, built in order to sell ' 
city lots in the sage-brush, have been turaed into 
schools and colleges. 

There is immense rivalry between different sec- 
tions. Every Califomian thinks that the spot whero 
his house stands enjoys the best climate and is the 
most fertile in the world ; and while you are with him 
you think he is justified in his opinion ; for this rival- 
ry is generally a wholesome one, backed by industry. 
I do liot mean to say that the habit of tall talk is al- 
together lost. Whatever one sees be is "asked to be- 
lieve is the largest and best in the world. The gentle- 
man of the whip who showed us some of the finest 
places in Los Angeles — places that in their wealth of 
flowers and semi - tropical gardens would rouse the 
enthusiasm of the most jaded traveller — was asked 
whether there were any finer in the city. " Finer f 
Hundreds of them;" and then, meditatively and i-e- 
gretfully, " I should not dare to show you the best.'* 
The semi-ecclesiastical custodian of the old adobe mis- 
sion of San Gabriel exjilaiued to us tlie twenty por- 
traits of apostles on the walls, all done by ilurillo. 
As they had got out of repair, he had them all re- 
painted by the best artist. " That one," he said, sim- 
ply, " cost ten dollars. It often costs moi-e to i-epaint 
a pietm-e than to buy an original." 

The temporary evils in the train of the "boom" 
are fast disappearing. I was told that I should find 
the country stagnant. Trade, it is true, is only slowly 
coming in, i-eal- estate deals are sleeping, but in all 
avenues of solid i)rosperity and productiveness 
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country is the reverse of stagnant. Another misap- 
prehension this visit is correcting. I was told not to 
visit Southern Cahfomia at this season on account of 
the heat. But I have no experience of a more de- 
hghtful summer climate tlian this, especially on or 
near the coast. 

In secluded valleys in the interior the thermometer 
rises in the daytime to 85", 90'', and occasionally 100^ 
but I have found no place in them where tliere was 
not daily a refreshing breeze from ,the ocean, where 
the dryness of the air did not make the heat seem 
much less than it was, and where the nights were not 
agreeably cool. My behef is that the summer climate 
of Southeru Cahfomia is as desirable for pleasui'e- 
seekers, for invaUds, for workmen, as its winter cU- 
mate. It seems to me that a coast temperature 60° 
to 75°, stimulating, without harshness or dampness, is 
about the perfection of summer weather. It should 
be said, however, that there are secluded valleys 
which become veiy hot in the daytime in midsum- 
mer, and intolerably dusty. The dust is the great 
annoyance eveiywhere. It gives the whole landscape 
an ashy tint, like some of om- Eastern fields and way- 
sides in a dry August. The verdm^ and the wild 
flowers of the rainy season disappear entirely. There 
is, however, some pictiu-esque compensation for this 
dust and lack of green. The mountains and bills and 
great plains take on wonderful hues of brown, yellow, 
and red. 

I write this paragraph in a high ehambei- in the 
Hotel del Coronado, ou the great and fertile beach in 
front of San Diego. It is the 2d of June. Looking 
southwai'd, I see the great expanse of the Pacific 
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Ocean, sparkling in the sun as blue as the waters at 
Anialfi. A low suif beats along the miles and miles 
of white sand continually, with the impetus of far-off 
seas and trade -winds, as it has beaten for thousands 
of years, with one unending roar and swish, and 
occasional shocks of sound as if of distant thunder 
on the shoi-e. Yonder, to the right, Point Loma 
stretches its shai-p and ix)cky promontory into the 
ocean, pui-ple in the sun, hearing a light -houso on its 
highest elevation. From this signal, bending in a 
perfect crescent, with a silver rim, the shoi-e sweeps 
around twenty-five miles to another promontory run- 
ning down beyond Tia Juana to the Point of Rocks, 
in Mexican territoiy. Directly in front — they say 
eighteen miles away, I think five sometimes, and 
sometimes a hundred — he the islands of Coronado, 
named, I suppose, fi-om the old Spanish adventurer 
Vasques de Coronado, huge bulks of beautiful red 
sandstone, uninhabited and ban-en, becalmed there in 
the changing blue of sky and sea, hke enoi-mous 
mastless galleons, like degi-aded icebergs, hke Capri 
and Ischia. They say that thvy are stationary. I 
only know that when I walk along the shore towards 
Point Loma they seem to follow, until they he oppo- 
site the harbor entrance, which is close by the prom- 
outoiy; and that when I return, they recede and go 
away towards ilexieo, to which they belong. Some- 
times, as seen from the beach, owing to the differ- 
ence in the humidity of the strata of air over the 
ocean, they seem smaller at the bottom than at the 
top. Occasionally they come quite ueai", as do the 
sea - lions and the guUs, and again they almost fade 
out of the horizon in a violet Ught. This morning 
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they stand away, and the fleet of white-sailed fishiug- 
boats from the Portnguese hamlet of La Playa, witli- 
in the harbor entrance, which is dancing off Point 
Loma, will have a long sail if they pursue the ban-a- 
Guda to those shadowy rocks. 

We crossed the bay the other day, and drove up 
a wild road to the height of the promontory, and 
along its nan-ow ridge to the light -house. This site 
commands one of the most remarkable views in the 
accessible civilized world, one of the three or four 
really great prospects which the traveller can recall, 
astonishing in its immensity, interesting in its pecul- 
iar details. The general featm-es are the great ocean, 
blue, flecked with sparkling, breaking wavelets, and 
the wide, curving coast-line, rising into mesas, foot- 
hills, ranges on ranges of mountains, the faintly seen 
snow-peaks of San Bernardino and San Jacinto to 
the Cuyamaca and the flat top of Table Mountain in 
Mexico. Directly under us on one side are the fields 
of kelp, where the whales come to feed in winter; 
and on the other is a point of sand on Coronadu 
Beach, where a flock of pelicans have assembled after 
their day's fishing, in which occupation they are the 
rivals of the Portuguese. The perfect crescent of 
the ocean beach is seen, the singular formation of 
Noi-th and South Coronado Beach, the entrance to 
the harbor along Point Loma, and the spacious inner 
bay, on which lie San Diego and National City, with 
lowlands and heights outside spiiukled with houses, 
gai'dens, orchards, and \ineyards. The near hills 
about tliis harbor are varied in form and poetic in 
color, one of them, the conical San Miguel, con- 
stantly recalling Vesuvius. Indeed, the near view, in 



color, vegetation, ancJ forms of hills and extent of ' > 
arable land, suggests tliat of Naples, though on anal- 
ysis it does not resemble it. If San Diego had half 
a mUlion of people it would bo more like it ; but the 
Naples view is limited, while this stretches away to 
the gi'eat mountains that overlook the Colorado Des- , 
ert. It is certainly one of the loveliest prospects in, i 
the world, and worth long ti'avel to see. ! 

Standing upon this point of m>w, I am reminded i 
again of the stiiking contrasts and contiguous differ- 
ent cHmates on the coast. In the north, of course not 
visible fi-om here, is Mount Whitney, on the borders 
of Inyo County and of the State of Nevada, 15,086 
feet above the sea, the highest peak in the United 
States, excluding Alaska. South of it is Graybaek, in, 
the San Bernardino range, 11,000 feet in altitude, the 
highest point above its base in the United States. 
While south of that is the depression in the Col- J 
orado Desert in San Diego County, about three hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Pacific Ocean, the 
lowest land in the United States. These three ex- 
ceptional points can be said to be almost in sight of 
each other. 

I have insisted so much upon the Mediterranean | 
character of this region that it is necessary to em- 
phasize the contrasts also. Reserving details and 
comments on different locaUties as to the commercial 
value of pi*oducts and climatic conditions. I will make 
some general observations. I am convinced that the 
fig can not only be grown here in sufficient quantity 
to supply our markets, but of the best quality. The 
same may be said of the English walnut. This clean 
and handsome tree thrives wonderfully in large areas, 
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and has no enemies. The olive eiiltm-e is in its in- 
fancy, but I have never tasted better oil than that 
produced at Santa Barbara and on San Diego Bay. 
Specimens of the pickled olive are dehcions. and when 
the best varieties are generally grown, and the best 
method of eui'ing is adopted, it will be in great de- 
mand, not as a mere relish, but as food. The raisin 
is produced in all the valleys of Southern California, 
and in gi-eat quantities in the hot valley of San Joa- 
quin, beyond the Sien-a Madre range. The best Mal- 
aga raisins, which have the reputation of being the 
best in the world, may never come to oin- market, but 
I have never eaten a better raisin for size, flavor, and 
thinness of skin than those raised in the El Cajon 
Valley, which is watered by the great flume which 
taps a reservoir in the Cuyamaea Mountains, and sup- 
plies San Diego. But the quaUty of the raisin in Cal- 
ifornia will be improved by experience in cultivation 
and handling. 

The contrast with the Mediterranean region — I re- 
fer to the western basin — is in climate. There is 
hardly any point along the French and Itahan coast 
that is not subject to great and sudden changes, 
caused by the north wind, which has many names, or 
in the extreme southern peninsida and islands by the 
sirocco. There are few points that are not reached 
by malaria, and in many i-esorts — and some of them 
most sunny and agreeable to tlie invalid — the deadli- 
est fevers always he in wait. There is great contrast 
between smnmer and winter, and exceeding variability 
in the same month. Tliis variability is the parent of 
many diseases of the lungs, the bowels, and the hver. 
It is demon.strated now by long - contiimed observa- 
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tions that dampness and cold are not so inimical to 
health as variability. 

The Southera Cahfomia climate is au anomaly. It 
has been the subject of a good deal of wonder and a 
good deal of boasting, but it is worthy of more scien- 
tific study than it has yet received. Its distinguishing 
featiire I take to be its equability. The temperature 
the year through is lower than I had supposed, and 
the contrast is not great between the summer and the 
winter months. The same clothing is appropiiate, 
speaking generally, for tho whole year. In all sea- 
sons, including the rainy days of the winter months, 
sunshine is the rule. The variation of temperature 
between day and night is considerable, but if the new- 
comer exercises a Uttle care, he will not be unpleas- 
antly affected by it. There ai-e coast fogs, but these 
are not chilling and raw. Why it is that with the 
hydrometer showing a considerable humidity in the 
air the general effect of the climate is that of dryness, 
scientists must explain. The constant exchange of 
desert airs with the ocean air may account for the 
anomaly, and the actual dryness of the soil, even on 
the coast, is put forward as another explanation. 
Those who come from heated rooms on the Atlantic 
may find the winters cooler than they expect, and 
those used to the heated tenns of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the East will be surprised at the cool and sa- 
lubrious summei's. A land without high winds or 
thunder-storms may fairiy be said to have a unique 
climate. 

I suppose it is the equability and not conditions 
of dampness or diyness that renders this region so re- 
markably exempt from epidemics and endemic dis- 
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eases. The diseases of children prevalent elsewhere 
are unknown here ; they cut their teeth without risk, 
and cholera infantum never visits them. Diseases of 
the bowels aiv practically unknown. There is no 
malaria, whatever that may be, and consequently an 




absence of those various fevers and other disorders 
which are attributed to malarial conditions. Renal 
diseases are also wanting; disorders of the liver and 
kidneys, and Bright's disease, gout, and rheumatism, 
are not native. The ehmate in its effect is stimu- 
lating, but at the same time sootliing to the nerves, 
so that if " nen-ous pi-ostration " is wanted, it must 
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be brought here, and cannot be relied ou to t'outmue 
long. These facts are derived from medical practice 
with the native Indian and Mexican population. Dr. 
Remondino, to whom I have liefore referred, has made 
the subject a study for eighteen years, and later I 
shall offer some of the results of his observations 
upon longevity. It is beyond my province to vent- 
lu-e any suggestion upon the effect of the climate 
upon deep-seated diseases, especially of the respira- 
tory organs, of invalids who come hei-e for health. I 
only know that we meet daily and constantly so 
many persons in fair health who say that it is im- 
possible for them to Hve elsewhere that the impres- 
sion is produced that a considerable proportion of 
the immigrant population was invahd. There are, 
however, two suggestions that should he made. Care 
is needed in aechmation to a climate that differs 
from any previous expeiience ; and the locality that 
will suit any invalid can only be determined by per- 
sonal experience. If the coast does not suit Mm, he 
may be benefited in a protected valley, or he may be 
improved on the foot-hiUs, or on an elevated mesa, or 
on a high mountain elevation. 

One thing may be regai'ded as settled. Whatever 
the sensibility or the pecuharity of invahdism,, the 
equable climate is exceedingly favorable to the smooth 
working of the great organic functions of respiration, 
digestion, and circulation. 

It is a pity to give this chapter a me(Ucal tone. 
One need not be an invahd to come here and appre- 
ciate the graeiousness of the air; the color of the 
landscape, which is wanting in om- Northern clime ; 
the constant procession of flowers the year thi-ough ; 
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the purple hills stretching into the sea ; the hundreds 
of hamlets, with picturesque homes overgrown with 
roses and geranium and hehotrope, in the midst of 
orange orchards and of palms and magnolias, in sight 
of the snow -peaks of the giant mountain ranges 
which shut in this land of marvellous beauty. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE WINTER OF OUB CONTENT, 

Califobnia is tlie land of the Pine and the Palm. 
The tree of the Sierras, native, vigorous, gigantic, and 
the tree of the Desert, exotic, supple, poetic, both 
flourish within the nine degrees of latitude. These 
two, the widely separated lovers of Heine's song, sym- 
boUze the capacities of the State, and although the 
sugar -pine is indigenous, and the date-palm, which 
will never be more than an ornament in this hos- 
pitable soil, was planted by the Franciscan Fathers, 
who established a chain of missions from San Diego 
to Monterey over a century ago, they should both be 
the distinction of one commonwealth, which, in its 
seven hundred miles of indented sea-coast, can boast 
the climates of all coimtries and the products of all 
zones. 

If this State of mountains and vaDeys were divided 
by an east and west line, following the general course 
of the Sierra Madre range, and cutting off the eight 
lower counties, I suppose there would be conceit 
enough in either section to maintain that it only is 
the Paradise of the earth, but both are necessary to 
make the unique and contradictory CaUfomia which 
fascinates and bewildei-s the traveller. He is told 
that the inhabitants of San Francisco go away from 
the draught of the Golden Gate in the summer to get 
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waiTQ, and yet the earliest luscious cherries and apri- 
cots which he finds in the far south market of San 
Diego come from the Northern Santa Clara Valley. 
The truth would seem to be that in an hour's ride in 
any part of the State one can change his climate to- 
tally at any time of the year, and this not merely by 
changing his elevation, but by getting in or out of the 
range of the sea or the desert enn-ents of air which 
follow the valleys. 

To recommend to any one a winter climate is far 
from the writer's thought. No two persons agree on 
what is desiralile for a winter residence, and the incli- 
nation of the same pei-son varies with his state of 
health. I can only attempt to give some idea of what 
is called the winter months in Southern California, to 
which my observations mainly apply. The individual 
who comes here under the mistaken notion that ch- 
mate ever does anything more than give nature a bet- 
ter chance, may speedily or more taniily need the ser- 
vice of an undertaker ; and the invaUd whose powers 
are responsive to kindly influences may live so long, 
being unable to get away, that hfe will be a burden 
to him. The person in ordinary health will find very 
little that is liostile to the orderly organic processes. 
In order to appreciate the winter climate of Southern 
California one should stay here the year through, and 
select the days that suit his idea of winter fi-om any 
of the months. From the fact that the greatest hu- 
midity is in the summer and the least in the winter 
months, he may wear an overcoat in July in a tem- 
perature, according to the thennometer, which in Jan- 
uary would render the overcoat minecessaiy. It is 
dampness that causes both cold and heat to be most 
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felt. The lowest temperatures, in Southern California 
generally, are caused only by the extreme drjTiess of 
the air ; in the long nights of December and January 
there is a more rapid and longer continued radiation 
of heat. It must l>e a diy and clear night that will 
send the temperature down to thirty -four degi-ees. 
But the effect of the sun upon this aii- is instanta- 
neous, and the cold morning is followed at once by a 
wami forenoon; the difference between the avera 
heat of July and the average cold of Januarj', meas- 
ured by the thei-mometer, is not great in the vaUeys, 
foot-hills, and on the coast. Five points give this 
result of average for Januaiy and July respective- 
ly : Santa Barbara, 52°, 66° ; San Bernardino, 51°, 70° ; 
Pomona, 52°, 68° ; Los Angeles, 52°, 67° ; San Diego, 
53°, 66°. The day in the winter months is wanner 
in the inteiioi- and the nights ai-e cooler than on the 
coast, as shown by the following figures for January : 
7 A.M., Los Angeles, 46.5°; San Diego, 47.5°; 3 p.m., 
Los Angeles, 65.2° ; San Diego, 60.9°. In the summer 
the difference is greater. In June I saw the ther- 
mometer reach 103° in Los Angeles when' it was only 
79° in San Diego. But I have seen the weather unen- 
durable in New York with a temperature of 85°, while 
this di-y heat of 103° was not oppressive. The extraor- 
dinary equanimity of the coast climate (certainly the 
driest marine climate in my experience) will be eri- 
deut fi-om the average mean for each month, from 
records of sixteen yeai-s, ending m 1877, taken at San 
Diego, giving each month in order, beginning with 
Januaiy: 53.5°, 54.7°, 56.0°, 58.2°, 60.2°, 64.6°, 67.1°, 
69.0°, 66.7°, 62.9°, 58.1°. 56.0°. In the year 1877 the 
mean temperature at 3 p.m. at San Diego was as fol- 
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lows, beginning with January : 60.9", 57.7', 62.4°, 
63.r, 66.3",'68.5°, 69.6% 69.6', 69.5', 69.6°, GiA", 60.5°. 
For the four months of July, August, September, and 
October there was hardly a shade of difference at 
3 P.M. The striking fact in all the records I have 
seen is that the difference of temperature in the day- 
time between summer and winter is very small, the 
great difference being fi-om midnight to just before 
sunrise, and tliis latter difference is greater inland 
than on the coast. Tliere are, of coui-se, frost and 
ice in the mountains, but the frost that comes oc- 
casionally in the low inland valleys is of very brief 
dm-ation in tlie morning hour, and rarely I'ontinues 
long enough to have a serious effect upon vegetation. 

In considering tin- matter of temperatui'e, the nde 
for vegetation and I'm' invalids will not be the same, 
A spot in which delicate flowers in Bouthem Cah- 
fomia bloom the year round may be too cool for 
many invahds. It must not be forgotten that the 
general temperature here is lower than that to which 
most Eastern people ai'e accustomed. They are used 
to living all winter in overheated houses, and to pro- 
tracted heated terms rendered worse by humidity in 
the summer. Tlie diy, low temperatm-e of the Cali- 
fornia winter, notwithstanding its perpetual sunshine, 
may seem, therefore, wanting to them in direct 
wannth. It may take a year or two to acclimate 
them to this more equable and more refreshing tem- 
perature. 

Neither on the coast nor in the foot-hills will the 
invalid find the climate of the Riviera or of Tangier 
— not the tramontane wind of the former, nor the 
absolutely genial but somewhat enervating climate of 
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the latter. But it must be borne in mind that in 
this, our Mediterranean, the seeker for health or 
pleasure can find almost any climate (except the ver>' 
cold or the verj' hot), down to the minutest subdivi- 
sion. He may try the dry marine climate of tlie 
coast, or the temperature of the fmit lands and gar- 
dens from San Bernardino to Los Angeles, or he may 
climb to any altitude that suits him in the Sierra 
Madre or the San Jacinto ranges. The difference 
may be all-important to him between a valley and a 
mesa which is not a hundred feet higher; nay, be- 
tween a valley and the slope of a foot-hill, with a 
shifting of not more than fifty feet elevation, the 
change may be as marked for him as it is for the 
most sensitive young fiTut-tree. It is undeniable, not- 
vfithstanding these encouraging " averages," that cold 
snaps, though rare, do come occasionally, just as in 
summer there will occur one or two or three con- 
tinued days of intense heat. And in the summer in 
some localities — it happened in June, 1890, in the 
Santiago hills in Orange County — the desert sirocco, 
blowing over the Colorado furnace, makes life just 
about unendurable for days at a time. Yet with this 
dry heat sunstroke is never experienced, and the dis- 
eases of the bowels usually accompanying hot weather 
elsewhere are unknown. The experienced traveller 
who encounters unpleasant weather, heat that he 
does not expect, cold that he did not provide for, or 
dust that deprives him of his last atom of good-hu- 
mor, and is told that it is " exceptional," knows ex- 
actly what that word means. He is familiar with 
the "exceptional" the world over, and he feels a sort 
of compassion for the inhabitants who have not yet 
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learned the adage, " Good wine needs no bush." 
Even those who have bought more land than they 
can pay for ean afford to tell the truth. 

The rainy season in Southern California, which 
may open with a shower or two in October, but does 
uot set in till late in November, or till December, and 
is over in April, is not at all a period of cloudy 
weather or continnous rainfall. On the contx'ary, 
blight warm days and briUiant sunshine are the rule. 
The rain is most hkely to fall in the night. There 
may be a day of rain, or several days that are over- 
cast with distributed rain, but the showers are soon 
over, and the sky clears. Yet winters vaiy gi-eatly 
in this respect, the rainfall being much greater in 
some than in others. In 1890 there was rain beyond 
the average, and even on the equable beach of Coro- 
nada there were some weeks of weather that from 
the California point of view were very unpleasant. 
It was unpleasant by local comparison, but it was 
not damp and chilly, like a protracted period of fall- 
ing weather on the Atlantic. The rain comes with a 
southerly wind, caused by a disturbance far north, and 
with the resumption of the prevaihng westerly winds 
it suddenly ceases, the air clears, and neither before 
nor after it is the atmosphere "steamy" or enervating. 
Tlie a\'erage annual rainfall of the Pacific coast dimin- 
ishes by regulai' gi-adation from point to point all the 
way from Puget Sound to the Mexican boundary. At 
Neah Bay it is 111 inches, and it steadily lessens down 
to Santa Cruz, 25.24; Monterey, 11.42; Point Concep- 
tion, 12.21; San Diego, 11.01. There is fog on the 
coast in every month, but this duninishes, like the 
rainfall, from north to south. I have encountered it 
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in both Febiniary and June. In tlie south it is apt to 
be most persistent in April and May, when for tliree 
or four days togethei- there will be a fine mist, which 
any one but a Scotchman would call rain. Usually, 
however, the fog-bank will roll in during the night, 
and disappear by ten o'clock in the morning. Thei'e 
is no wet season properly so called, and c<.)n8equently 
few days in the winter months when it is not agree- 
able to be out-of-doors, perhaps no day when one may 
not walk or di-ive during some part of it. Yet as to pre- 
cipitation or temperatui'e it is impossible to strike any 
general average for Southern ('alifornia. In 188;?-84r 
San Diego had 25.77 inches of rain, and Los Angeles 
(fifteen miles inland) had 38.22. The annual average 
at Los Angeles is 17.6i; but in 1876-77 the total at 
San Diego was only 3.75, and at Los Angeles only 
5.28. Yet elevation and distance from the coast do 
not always detennine the i-ainfall. The yearly mean 
I'ainfall at Juhan, in the San Jacinto range, at an ele- 
vati(m of 4500 feet, is 37.74; observations at Riverside, 
1050 feet above the sea, give an average of 9.37. 

It is probably impossible to give an Eastern man 
a just idea of the winter of Southern CaKfoniia. Ac- 
customed to extremes, he may expect too much. He 
wants a violent change. If he quits the snow, the 
slush, the leaden skies, the alternate sleet and cold 
rain of New England, he would hkc tlie tropical heat, 
the languor, the color of Martinique. He will not find 
them here. He comes instead into a strictly temper- 
ate region ; and even when he anuves, his eyes de- 
ceive him. He sees the orange ripening in its dark 
fohage, the long lines of the eucalyptus, the feathery 
pepper -tree, the magnolia, the English walnut, the 
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black live-oak, the fau-pabn, in all the \'igor of Jiinej 
everywhere beds i)t' flowers of eveiy hue and of every 
eountry blazing in the bright siinUght — ^the heliotrope, 
the geranium, the rare hot - house roses oveinmniug 
the hedges of ej'press, and the scarlet passion - vine 
ehmbing to the i-oof-tree of the cottages ; in the vine- 
yard or the orchard the horticulturist is following the 
cultivator in his shirt-sleeves ; he hears running water, 
the song of birds, the scent of flowers is in the air, and 
he cannot understand why he needs winter clothing, 
why he is always seekmg the s^ln, why he wants a fire 
at night. It is a fraud, he says, all this visible display 
of summer, and of an almost tropical siunmer at that ; 
it is really a cold countiy. It is incongi-uous that he 
should be looking at a date-palm in his overcoat, and 
he is puzzled that a theiTnometrical heat that shoaild 
euei-vato him elsewhere, stimulates him here. The 
gi-een, brilliant, vigorous vegetation, the pei-petual sun- 
shine, deceive him ; he is careless about the difference 
of shade and sun, he gets into a draught, and takes 
cold, Accustomed to extremes of temperatm-e and ar- 
tificial lieat, I think for most people the fu'st winter 
here is a disappointment. I was told by a physician 
who had eighteen years' experience of the clhuate that 
in his first winter he thought he had never seen a 
people so insensitive to cold as the San Diegans, who 
seemed not to require warmth. And all this time the 
ti'ees ai*e gi-owing like asparagus, the most delicate 
flowers are in perpetual bloom, the annual ci'ops are 
most lusty. I fancy that the soil is always warm. 
The temperature is truly moderate. The records for 
a number of yeai-s sliow that the mid-day temperature 
of clear (lays in winter is from GO^ to 70° on the coast, 



from Go" to 80'' in the interior, while that of raiuy days 
is- about GO" by the sea and inland. Mr. Vau Dyke 
says that the lowest mid-day temperature recorded at 
the tJnited States signal station at San Diego during 
eight years is 51°. Tliis occurred but once. In those 
eight years there were but twenty-one days when the 
mid-day temperature was not above 55°. In all that 
time there were but six days when the mercury fell 
below 36" at any time in the night ; and but two when 
it fell to 32°, the lowest point ever readied there. On 
one of these two last-named days it went to 51° at 
noon, and on the other to 56°. This was the gi-eat 
"cold snap" of December, 1879. 

It goes without saying that tliis sort of climate 
would suit any one in otdinaiy health, inviting and 
stimulating to constant out-of-door exercise, and that 
it would be equally favorable to that general Intak- 
dowii of the system which has the name of nervous 
prostration. The effect upon diseases of the respira- 
tory organs can only be detennined by indi^adual ex- 
perience. The govei-nment has lately been sending 
soldiers who have consumption from various stations 
in the United States to San Diego for treatment. 
This experiment will furnish interesting data. With- 
in a period covering a little over two years, Dr. Hun- 
tington, the post surgeon, has had fifteen cases sent 
to liim. Three of these patients had tubercular eon- 
sumption : twelve had consumption induced by at- 
tacks of pnemnonia. One of the tubercular patients 
died within a month after his airival ; the second lived 
eight mouths ; the third was discharged cured, left the 
anny, and contracted malaria elsewhere, of which he 
died. The renuxining twelve were discharged praeti- 
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cally cured of consumption, but two of them subse- 
quently died. It is exceedingly common to meet per- 
sons of all ages and both sexes in Southern California 
who came invalided by disease of the lungs or throat, 
who have eveiy promise of fair health here, but who 
dare not leave this cUmate. The testimony is con- 
vincing of the good effect of the climate upon all chil- 
dren, upon women generally, and of its rejuvenating 
effect upon men and women of advanced years. 



CHAPTER V. 



HEALTH ANT) LONGEnTY. 



In regard to the effect of t-Hmate iipou health and 
longevity, Dr. Remondiuo quotes old Hiifeland that 
"luiifomiity in the state of the atmospliere, pai'ticu- 
laiiy in x-egard to heat, cold, grav-lty, and hghtness, 
contiibutes in a very considerable degree to the du- 
ifition of life. Countries, tlierefore, where givat and 
sudden varieties in the barometei" and the tbennome- 
ter are usual cannot be favorable to longevity. Sucli 
countries may be healthy, and many men may become 
old in them, but they will not attain to a great age, for 
all rapid variations are so many internal mutations, 
and these occasion an astonishing consiunption butb 
of the forces and the organs." Hufelaud thought a 
marine climate most favcjrable tf» longevity. He de- 
scribes, and perhaps we may say prophesied, a region 
he had never known, where the conilitions and combi- 
nations were most favorable to old age, which is epito- 
mized by Dr. Remondino: *' where the latitude gives 
warmth and the sea or ocean tempering winds, where 
the soil is warm and dry and the sun is also bright 
and waiin, where uninterrupted bright clear weather 
and a moderate tempera.tui-e are the rule, where ex- 
tremes neither of heat nor cold are to be found, where 
notliing may interfere with the exercise of the aged, 
and where the actual I'osults and cases of longei'ity 
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will bear testimony as to the efficacy of all its climatic 
conditions being favorable to a lon^ and comfoi-table 
existence." 

In an unpublished paper Dr. Remoudino comments 
on the extraordinary endurance of animals and men in 
the California climate, and cites many cases of uncom- 
mon longevity in natives. In reading the accounts of 
early days in California I am stniek with the endur- 
ance of hardship, exposure, and wounds by the natives 
and the adventurers, the rancberos, horsemen, herds- 
men, the descendants of soldiers and the Indians, their 
insensibility to fatigue, and their agihty and strength. 
This is ascribed to the climate; and what is tnie of 
man is true of the native horse. His only rival in 
strength, endurance, speed, and intelligence is the Ara- 
bian. It was long supposed that this was racial, and 
that but for the smalluess of the size of the native 
horse, crossing with it would improve the breed of the 
Eastern and Kentucky racera. But there was reluc- 
tance to cross the finely proportioned Eastern horse 
with his diminutive Western brother. The importa- 
tion and breeding of thoroughbreds on this coast has 
led to the discovery that the desirable qualities of the 
California horse were not racial but climatic. The 
Eastern horse has been found to improve in size, com- 
pactness of muscle, in strength of Umb, in wind, with 
a marked increase in power of endurance. The trav- 
eller here notices the fine horses and their excellent 
condition, and the power and endurance of those that 
have considerable age. The records made on Eastern 
raee-coiu'ses by horses from California breeding farms 
have already attracted attention. It is also remarked 
that the Eastern hoi'se is usually improved gi-eatly by 
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a Rnjimru of a season or two on this coast, and the 
plan of biinging Eastern raee-horses here ftjr the win- 
tei' is already adopted. 

Man, it is asserted by uur authority, is as inucli 
benefited as the horse by a change to this (.-limate. 
The new-comer may have certain unpleasant sensa- 
tions in coming here fi-om different altitudes and con- 
ditions, but he will soon be conscious of better being, 
■of inci-eased power in idl the fxnietions of life, more 
natural and recuperative sleep, and an accession of 
vitality and endurance. Dr. Remondino also testifies 
that it occasionally happens in this rejuvenation that 
families which have seemed to have reached their 
limit at the East ai'e increased after residence here. 

The eai'ly inliabitants of Soutliem California, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. H. H. Bancroft and 
other reports, were found to be liWug in Spartan con- 
ditions as to temperance and trainmg, and in a highly 
moral condition, in consequence of which they had un- 
common physical endiu-auce and contempt for hixury. 
This training in abstinence and hardship, with temjier- 
ance in diet, combined with the climate to produce the 
astonishing longevity to be found here. Contraiy to 
the customs of most other tribes of Indians, their aged 
were the care of the community. Dr. W. A, Winder, 
of San Diego, is quoted as saying tliat in a visit to El 
Cajon Valley some thirty years ago he was taken to 
a house in which the aged persons were cared for. 
There wore half a dozen who had reached an extreme 
age. Some were unable to mrive. their bony frame be- 
ing seemingly anehylosed. They were old, wrinkled, 
and blear-eyed; their skin was hanging in leathery 
folds about their withered lindis; some had hair as 
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white as snow, and had seen some seven -score of 
years; others, still able to crawl, but so aged as to be 
unable to stand, went slowly about on their hands and 
knees, theii- Hmbs being attenuated and withered. The 
organs of special sense had in many nearly lost all ac- 
tivity some generations back. Some had lost the use 
of tiieir limbs for more than a decade or a generation ; 
but the organs of life and the "great sympathetic" 
still kept uj) their automatic functions, not recognizing 
the fact, and sni-prisingly indifferent to it, that the rest 
of the l>ody had ceased to be of any use a generation 
or more in the past. And it is remarked that "these 
thoracic and abdominal organs and theu" physiological 
action being kejit alh-e and active, as it were, against 
time, and the silent and unconscious functional activ- 
ity of the great sympathetic and its ganglia, show a 
tenacity of the animal tissues to hold on to life that is 
phenomenal." 

I have no space to enter upon the nature of the 
testimony upon which the age of certain Indians here- 
after refeiTcd to is l)ased. It is such as to satisfy Dr, 
Remoudino, Dr. Ed^^■ard Palmer, long connected with 
the Agricultural Department of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and Father A. D. Uljach, who has religious 
charge of the Indians in this region. These Indians 
were not migratory; they lived within certain limits, 
and were known to each other. The missions estab- 
lished by the Franciscan friars were built with the as- 
sistance of the Indians. The friars have handed down 
by word of month many details in ivgard to their early 
missions; others are found in the mission records, 
such as carefully kept records of family events — births, 
marriages, and deaths. And there is the testimony of 
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the Indians regarding each other. Father Ubach has 
known a numlier who were employed at tlie building 
of the mission of San Diego (1769-71), a century be- 
fore he took charge of this mission. These men had 
been engaged in catTying timber from the mountains 
or . in making brick, and many of them were living 
within the last twenty years. There are persons still 
living at the Indian village of Capitau Grande whose 
ages he estimates at over one hundred and thirty 
years. Since the advent of civilization the abstemious 
habits and Spartan vii-tues of these Indians have been 
impaired, and their eai-e for the aged has relaxed. 

Dr. Palmer has a photograph (which I Iiave seen) 
of a squaw whom he estimates to be 126 years old. 
When he visited her he saw her put six watermelons 
in a blanket, tie it up, and caiTy it on her back for two 
miles. He is famiUar with Indian customs and his- 
tory, and a carefid cross-examination convinced him 
that her information of old customs was not obtained 
by tradition. She was conversant with tribal habits 
she had seen pi-actised, such as the cremation of the 
dead, which the mission fathers had compelled the 
Indians to relinquish. She had seen the Indians pun- 
ished by the fathers with floggings for persisting in 
the practice of cremation. 

At the missic)n of San Tomas, in Lower California, 
is still li^-ing an Indian (a photogi-aph of whom Dr. 
Remondino shows), bent and wiinkled, whose age is 
computed at 140 years. Although blind and naked, he 
is still active, and daily goes down the beacli and along 
the beds of the ci-eeks in search of drift-wood, making 
it Ills daily task to gather and carry to camp a fagot of 
wood. 
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Another instance 1 givn iu Dr. Remondino's words : 
" Philip Ci-ossthwaite, who has Uved here since 184;t, 
has an old man on his ranch who mounts his horse 
and rides about daily, who was a gri'o^vn man breaking 
hoi"ses for the mission fathers when Don Antonio Ser- 
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rano was an infant. Don Antonio I know quite well, 
having attended liini through a serious iUuess some 
sixteen years ago. Although now at the advanced age 
of ninety-three, he is as erect as a pine, and he rides 
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his horse with liis usual vigor and grace. He is thin 
a,ni:l spare and very tall, and those who knew him fifty 
years c)r more remember him as the most skilful 
horseman in the neighborhood of San Diego. And 
yet, as fabulous as it may seem, the man who danced 
this Don Antonio on his knee when he was an infant 
is not only still alive, but is active enough to mount 
liis horse and canter about the countiy. Some yeai-s 
ago I attended an eldei'ly gentleman, since dead, who 
knew tliis man as a full-grown man when he and Don 
Sen-ano were play-children together. Prom a conver- 
sation with Father Ubach I learned that the man's 
age is perfectly authenticated to be beyond one hun- 
dred and eighteen years." 

In the many instances given of extreme old age in 
this region the habits of these Indians hare been those 
of strict temperance and abstemiousness, and their 
long life in an equable climate is due to exti-eme sim- 
plicity of diet. In many cases of extreme age the diet 
lias consisted simply of acorns, flour, and water. It is 
asserted that the climate itself induces temperance in 
drink and abstemiousness in diet. In his estimate of 
the climate as a factor of longevity. Dr. Remondino 
says that it is only necessaiy to look at the causes of 
death, and the ages most subject to attack, to under- 
stand that the less of these causes that are present the 
greater are the chances of man to reach great age. 
"Add to these reflections that you i-un no gantlet 
of diseases to undermine or deteriorate the organism ; 
that in this climate childhood finds an escape from 
those diseases which are the terror of mothers, and 
against which physicians are helpless, as we have here 
none of those affections of the first three years of life 
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SO prevalent during the summer months in the East 
and the rest of the United States. Then, again, the 
chance of gastric or intestinal disease is almost incred- 
ibly small. This immunity extends through every age 
of life. Hepatic and kindred diseases are unknown ; 
of luug afCectious there iw no land that can boast of 
like exemption. Be it the equability of the tempera- 
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ture or the aseptic condition of the atmosphere, the 
free sweep of winds or the absence of disease germs, 
or what else it may he ascribed to, cue thing is cer- 
tain, that there is no pneumonia, bronchitis, or pleu- 
risy lying in wait for either the infant or the aged." 

The importance of this subject must excuse the 
space I have given to it. It is evident from this tes- 
timony that here are cHmatic conditions novel and 
woi-thy of the most patient scientific investigation. 
Theii- effect upon hereditary tendencies and upon per- 
sons coming here with hereditary diseases will be 
studied. Three years ago there was in some locahties 
a visitation of small-pox imported from Mexico. At 
that time there were eases of pneumonia. Whether 
these were incident to carelessness in vaccination, or 
were caused by local unsanitaiy conditions, I do not 
know. It is not to be expected that unsanitary con- 
ditions will not produce disease here as elsewhere. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that this is a climate 
that the new - comer must get used to, and that he 
cannot safely neglect the ordinaiy precautions. The 
difference between shade and sun is strikingly marked, 
and he must not he deceived into imprudence by the 
prevailing sunshine or the general equability. 



CHAPTER VI. 
IS RESIDENCE HERE AGREEABLE ? 

Apter all these averages and statistics, and not 
considering now the chances of the speculator, the 
farmer, the fi-uit - raiser, or the invalid, is Southern 
California a particularly agreeable winter residence? 
The question deserves a candid answer, for it is of 
the last importance to the people of the United 
States to know the truth — to know whether they 
have accessible by rail a refriou free from winter rigor 
and vicissitudes, and yet with few of the disadvan- 
tages of most winter resorts. One would have more 
pleasure in answering the question if he were not ir- 
ritated by the perpetual note of brag and exaggei^a- 
tion in every loeahty that each is the paradise of the 
earth, and absolutely free from any physical discom- 
fort. I hope that this note of exaggeration is not 
the effect of the ehmate, for if it is, the region wUl 
never he socially agreeable. 

There are no sudden changes of season here. 
Spring comes gradually day by day, a perceptible 
hourly waking to life and color ; and this ghdes into 
a summer which never ceases, but only becomes tired 
and fades into the repose of a short autumn, when 
the sere and brown and red and yellow hills and the 
purple mountains are waiting for the rain clouds. 
This is according to the process of nature ; but 
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wherever irrigation brings moisture to tlie fertile soil, 
the green and bloom are perpetual the year round, 
only the green is powdered with dust, and the culti- 
vated flowers have theu" periods of exhaustion. 

I should think it well worth while to watch the 
procession of nature here from late November or 
December to April. It is a land of delicate and brill- 
iant wild flowers, of blooming shiixbs, strange in form 
and wonderful in color. Before the annual rains the 
laud lies in a sort of swoon in a golden haze; the 
slopes and plains are bare, the hills yellow with ripe 
wild -oats or ashy gray with sage, the sea-breeze is 
weak, the air grows drier, the sun hot, the shade 
cool. Then one day hght clouds stream up fi'om the 
south-west, and there is a gentle rain. When the sun 
comes out again its rays are milder, the land is re- 
freshed and brightened, and ahnost immediately a 
greenish tinge appears on plain and hUl-side. At 
intei-vals the rain continues, daily the landscape is 
greener in infinite variety of shades, which seem to 
sweep over the hills in waves of color. Upon this 
cai-pet of green by Februaiy nature begins to weave 
an embroidery of wild flowers, white, lavender, 
golden, ])ink, indigo, scarlet, changing day by day 
and every day more brilHaut, and spreading fi*om 
patches into great fields until dale and hill and table- 
land are overspread with a refinement and gloiy of 
color that would he the despair of the carpet-weavers 
of Daghestan. 

This, with the scent of orange groves and tea- 
roses, with cool nights, snow in sight on the high 
mountains, an occasional day of rain, days of bright 
sunshine, when an overcoat is needed in 
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must suffice the sojourner for winter. He will be 
humiliated that he is more sensitive to cold than the 
heUotrope or the violet, but he must bear it. If he 
is lookiug for malaria, he must go to some other 
winter resort. If he wants a "norther" continuing 
for days, he must move on. If he is accustomed to 
various insect pests, he will miss them here. If there 
comes a day warmer than usual, it will not be damp 
or soggy. So far as nature is concerned tliere is very 
little to gramble at, and one resource of the traveller 
is therefore taken away. 

But is it interesting? What is there to do? It 
must be confessed that there is a soi-t of monotony 
in the sceneiy as there is in the cHmate. Tliere is, 
to be sure, great variety in a way between coast and 
mountain, as, for instance, between Santa Barbara 
and Pasadena, and if the tourist will make a business 
of exploring the valleys and uplands and canons httle 
visited, he will not complain of monotony ; but the 
artist and the photographer find the same elements 
repeated in httle varying combinations. Thei*e is un- 
deniable repetition in the succession of flower-gar- 
dens, fruit orchards, alleys of palms and peppers, 
vineyards, and the cultivation about the villas is re- 
peated in all du'ections. The Americans have not 
the art of making houses or a land picturesque. The 
traveller is enthusiastic about the exquisite drives 
through these groves of fruit, with the ashy or the 
snow -covered hills for backgroimd and contrast, and 
he exclaims at the pretty cottages, vine and rose clad, 
in theii" semi-tropical setting, but if by chance he 
comes upon an old adobe or a Mexican ranch house 
in the countiy, he has emotions of a different sort. 
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There is little left of the old Spanish occupation, but 
the remains of it make the romance of the country, 
and appeal to om* sense of fitness and Ijeauty. It is 
to be hoped that all such historical associations will 
be preserved, for they give to the traveller that which 
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our country generally lacks, and which is so largely 
the attraction of Italy and Spain. Instead of adapt- 
ing and modifying the houses and homes that the 
climate suggests, the new American comers have 
brought here fi'om the East the smartness and pretti- 
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ness of our modem nondesci'ipt architecture. The 
low house, with i-ecesses and galleries, huilt round an 
inner court, or pafio, which, however small, would fill 
the whole interior with sunshine and the scent of 
flowers, is the sort of dwelling that would suit the 
climate and the habit of life here. But the present 
occupiers hare taken no hints from the natives. In 
village and country they liave done all they can, in 
spite of the maguey aud the cactus and the palm 
and the umbrella-tree and the live-oak and the riot- 
ous flowers and the thousand novel forms of vege- 
tation, to give eveiything a prosaic look. But why 
should the tourist find fault with this? The Ameri- 
can likes it, aud he would not like the picturesque- 
ness of the Spanish or the Latin races. 

So far as chmate and natural beauty go to make 
one contented in a winter resort, Southern California 
has unsurpassed attractions, and both seem to me to 
fit very well the American temperament; but the asso- 
ciations of art aud history are wanting, and the tourist 
knows how largely his enjoyment of a vacation in 
Southern Italy or Sicily or Northern Africa depends 
upon these — upon these and upon the aspects of hu- 
man natiu'e foreign to liis experience, 

It goes without saying that this is not Em-ope, 
either in its human interest or in a certain refinement 
of landscape that comes only by long cultivation and 
the occupancy of ages. One advantage of foreign 
travel to the restless American is that he carries with 
him no responsibility for the government or the prog- 
ress of the country he is iu, and that he leaves busi- 
ness behind him ; whereas in this new country, which 
is his own, the development of which is so interesting, 
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and in whicli the opportunities of fortune seem so in- 
\'itiug, lie is constantly tempted "to take a hand in." 
If, however, he is superior to this fever, and is willing 
simply to rest, to drift along with the equable days, I 
know of no other place where he can be more truly 
contented. Year hy year tlie country becomes more 
agreeable for the travellei", in the first place, through 
the improvement in the hotels, and in the second, by 
better roads. In the large villages and cities there are 
miles of excellent drives, well sprinkled, through de- 
lightful avenues, in a park-like country, where the eye 
is enchanted with color and luxmious vegetation, and 
captivated by the remarkable beauty of the hills, the 
wildness and picturesqueuess of which enhance the 
charming cultivation of the orchards and gardens. 
And no country is more agreeable for riding and diiv- 
ing, for even at mid-day, in the direct sun rays, there 
is almost everywhere a refresliing breeze, and one rides 
or drives or walks with little sense of fatigue. The 
horaes are uniformly excellent, either in the carriage or 
under the saddle. I am sm-e they are remarkable 
in speed, endurance, and ease of motion. If the vis- 
iting season had no other attraction, the horses would 
make it distinguished. 

A great many people like to spend months in a 
comfortable hotel, lounging on the piazzas, playing 
lawn-tennis, taking a morning ride or afternoon diive, 
making an occasional picnic excursion up some mount- 
ain cafion, getting up charades, playing at private the- 
atricals, dancing, flirting, floating along with more or 
less sentiment and only the weariness that comes 
when there are no duties. There are plenty of places 
where all these things can be done, and with no sort 
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of anxiety about the weather from week to week, and 
with the added advantage that the women and chil- 
dren can take care of themselves. But for those who 
find sueh a life monotonous there are other resources. 
There is very good fishing in the clear streams in the 
foot-hills, hunting in the mountains for large game 
still worthy of the steadiest nerves, and good bird- 
shooting eveiywhere. There are mountains to climb, 
caiions to explore, lovely valleys in the recesses of the 
hills to he discovered — in short, one disposed to activ- 
ity and not afraid of roughing it could occupy himself 
most agreeably and healthfully in the wild parts of 
San Bernardino and San Diego counties ; he may even 
still start a grizzly in the Sierra Madre range in Los 
Angeles County. Hunting and exploring in the mount- 
ains, riding over the mesas, which are green from the 
winter rains and gay with a thousand dehcate grasses 
and flowering plants, is manly occupation to suit the 
most robust and adventurous. Those who saunter in 
the trim gardens, or fly from one hotel parlor to the 
other, do not see the best of Southern California in 
the winter. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE WINTER ON THE COAST. 

But the distinction of this coast, and that which 
will forever make it attractive at the season when the 
North Atlantic is forbidding, is that the ocean-side is 
as equable, as delightful, in winter as in summer. Its 
sea-side places are truly all -the -year -round resorts. 
In subsequent chapters I shall speak in detail of dif- 
ferent pliices as to climate and development and pe- 
euHarities of production. I will now only give a gen- 
eral idea of Southern California as a wintering place. 
Even as far noi-th as Monterey, in the central part of 
the State, the famous Hotel del Monte, with its mag- 
nificent park of pines and live-oaks, and exquisite 
flower-gardens underneath the trees, is remarkable for 
its steadiness of temperature. I could see httle differ- 
ence between the temperature of June and of Febru- 
ary. The difference is of course greatest at night. 
The maximum the year through ranges from about 
65° to about 80", and the minimum from about 35" to 
about 58°, though there are days when the thermom- 
eter goes above 90°, and nights when it falls below 
30°. 

To those who prefer the immediate ocean air to 
that air as modified by such valleys as the San Ga- 
briel and the Santa Ana, the coast offers a variety of 
choice in different combinations of sea and mountain 
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climate all along the soiithem sunny exposure from 
Santa Barbarba to San Diego. In Santa Barbara 
County tlie Santa Inez range of mountains mns west- 
ward to meet the Pacific at Point Coneeptiou. South 
of this noble i-ange are a number of Uttle valleys open- 
ing to the sea, and in one of these, with a harbor and 
sloping upland and canon of its own, lies Santa Bar- 
bara, looking southward towards the sunny islands of 
Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz. Above it is the Mission 
Caiion, at the enti"ance of which is the best-preserved 
of the old Franciscan missions. There is a superb 
di-ive eastward along the long and cur\'ing sea-beach 
of four miles to the canon of Monticito, which is 
rather a series of nooks and terraces, of lovely places 
and gardens, of plantations of oi'anges and figs, rising 
up to the base of the gi-ay mountains. The long hne 
of the Santa Inez suggests the promontory of Sor- 
rento, and a view from the opposite rocky point, 
which encloses the harbor on the west, by the help of 
cj'presses which look like stone-pines, recalls many an 
Italian coast scene, and in situation the Bay of Naples. 
The whole aspect is foreign, enchanting, and the semi- 
tropical fruits and vines and flowers, with a golden 
atmosphei-o poiu-ed over all, iiTesistibly take the mind 
to scenes of ItaUan i-omance. There is still a little 
Spanish flavor left in the town, in a few old houses, 
in names and families historic, and in the life without 
huiTy or apprehension. There is a dehghtful com- 
mingling hei'e of sea and mountain air, and in a hun- 
di'cd fertile nooks in the hills one in the most deli- 
cate health may be sheltered fi-om every harsh wind. 
I think no one ever leaves Santa Barbara without a 
desire to retm-n to it. 
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Fartlier down the coast, only eighteen miles from 
Los Angeles, and a sort of Coney Island resort of that 
thriving city, is Santa Monica. Its liotel stands on a 
high bluff in a lovely bend of the coast. It is popular 
in summer as well as vrinter, as the number of cot- 
tages attest, and it was chosen by the directors of the 
National Soldiers' Home as the site of the Home on 
the Pacific coast. There the veterans, in a commo- 
dious building, dream away their lives most content- 
edly, and can fancy that they hear the distant thunder 
of guns in the pounding of the siudf. 

At about the same distance from Los Angeles, 
southward, above Point Vincent, is Redondo Beach, a 
new resort, which, fi-om its natmul beauty and exten- 
sive improvements, promises to be a delightful place 
of sojourn at any time of the year. The mountain- 
ous, embracing anns of the bay are exquisite in con- 
tour and color, and the beach is very fine. The hotel 
is perfectly comfortable — indeed, uncommonly attrac- 
tive — and the extensive planting of trees, palms, and 
shrubs, and the cultivation of flowei-s, will change the 
place in a year or two into a scene of green and floral 
loveliness ; in this region two years, such is the rapid 
growth, suffices to ti"ansform a desert into a park or 
garden. On the hills, at a Uttle distance fi'om the 
beach and pier, ai*e the buildings of the Chautauqua, 
which holds a local summer session here. The Chau- 
tauqua people, the country over, seem to have, in se- 
lecting sightly and agreeable sites for their temples 
of education and amusement, as good judgment as 
the old monks had in planting their monasteries and 
missions. 

If one desires a thoroughly insular climate, he 
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cross to the pictm-esqiie island of Santa Catalina. All 
along the coast flowei's bloom in the winter montlis, 
and the ornamental semi - tropical plants thrive ; and 
there ai-e many striking headlands and pretty bays 
and gentle seaward slopes which are already occupied 
by villages, and attract visitors who would practise 
economy. The hills frequently come close to the 
shore, forming those valleys in which the C'alifomians 
of the pastoral period placed their ranch houses. At 
San Juan Capiistrano the fathers had one of tlieir 
most flourishing missions, the ruins of which are the 
most picturesque the traveller will find. It is alto- 
gether a genial, attractive coast, and if the toiuist 
does not prefer an inland situation, hke the Hotel 
Raymc)nd (which scarcely has a rival anywhere in its 
lovely sun-oundings), he will keep on down the coast 
to San Diego. 

The transition from the well -planted counties of 
Los Angeles and Orange is not altogether agreeable 
to the eye. One misses the trees. The general aspect 
of the coast about San Diego is bare in comparison. 
This simply means that tlie southern county is behind 
the others in development. Nestled among the hills 
there are live - oaks and sycamores ; and of com-se at 
National City and below, in El Cajon and the valley 
of the Sweetwater, there are extensive plantations of 
oranges, lemons, ohves, and \-ines, but the San Diego 
region generally lies in the sun shadeless. I have a 
personal theory that much vegetation is inconsistent 
with the best atmosphere for the human being. The 
air is nowhere else so agreeable to me as it is in a 
baiTen New Mexican or Arizona desert at the proper 
elevation. I do not know whether the San Diego cli- 
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lUiite would be injured if the hills were covered with 
forest and the valleys were all in the highest and 
most luxuriant vegetation. The theory is that the 
interaction of the desert and ocean -winds will al- 
ways keep it as it is, whatever man may do. I can 
only say that, as it is, I doubt if it has its equal the 
year round for agreeableness and healthfuluess in our 
Union ; and it is the testimony of those whose ex- 
perience of the best Mediterranean climate is more 
extended and much longer continued than mine, that 
it is superior to any on that enclosed sea. About this 
gi*eat harbor, whose outer beach has an extent of 
twenty-five miles, whose inland circuit of mountains 
must be over fifty miles, there are great varieties of 
temperatm-e, of shelter and exposui*e, minute subdi- 
visions of climate, whose personal fitness can only be 
attested by experience. There is a great difference, 
for instance, between the quality of the climate at the 
elevation of the Florence Hotel, San Diego, and the 
University Heights on the mesa above the town, and 
that on the long Coronado Beach which protects the 
inner harbor from the ocean surf. The latter, practi- 
cally surrounded by water, has a true marine climate, 
but a peculiar and diy mai-ine climate, as tonic in its 
effect as that of Capri, and, I believe, with fewer harsh 
days in the winter season. I wish to speak with en- 
tire frankness about this situation, for I am sm'e that 
. what so much pleases me will suit a great nimiber 
of people, who will thank me for not being reserved. 
Doubtless it will not suit hundreds of people as well 
as some other locahties in Southern Cahfomia, but I 
found no other place where I had the feeling of abso- 
lute content and willingness to stay on indefinitely. 
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There is a geniality about it for which the themioni- 
eter does not account, a charm which it is difficult to 
explain. Much of tlie agreeability is due to artificial 
conditions, but the climate man has not made nor 
marred. 

The Corouado Beach is about twelve miles long. 
A nan-ow sand promontory, running northward from 
the main-land, I'ises to the Heights, then broadens into 
a table-land, which seems to be an island, and ineas- 
m-es about a mile and a half each way; this is called 
South Beach, and is connected by another spit of sand 
with a like area called North Beach, which forais, ■with 
Point Loma, the entmnce to the harbor. The North 
Beach, covei-ed partly with chapaiTal and broad fields 
of barley, is afive with quail, and is a favorite cours- 
ing-gi'ound for rabbits. The soil, which appears un- 
inviting, is with water uncommonly fertile, being a 
mixture of loam, disintegrated gi'anite, and decomposed 
shells, and especially adapted to flowei-s, rai*e tropical 
trees, fruits, and flowering slu:ubs of all countiies. 

The development is on the South Boach, which 
was in January, 1887. nothing but a waste of sand and 
chapaiTal. I doubt if the world can show a like trans- 
formation in so sliort a time. I saw it in Februaiy of 
that year, wlien all the beauty, except that of ocean, 
sky, and atmosphere, was still to be imagined. It is 
now as if the wand of the magician had touched it. In 
the fii-st place, abundance of water was brought over 
by a submarine con<luit, and later from the extraordi- 
nary Coronado Springs (excellent soft water for drink- 
ing and bathing, and with a recognized medicinal val- 
ue), and with these streams the beach began to bloom 
like a tropical garden. Tens of thousands <if trees 
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have attained a remarkable growth in three yean 
The nm-seiy is one of the most interesting botania 
and flower gardens in the countiy; pahus and hedgeal 
of Monterey cypress and marguerites line the avenuea..T 
There are pai'ks and gardens of rai-est flowers and 
shrubs, whose brilliant color produces the same excite- 
ment in the mind as strains of martial music. A x-ail- 
way traverses the beach for a mile from the ferry toa 
the hotel. There are hundi'eda of cottages with theirj 
gai-dens scattered over the surface ; there is a race- 1 
track, a musemn, an ostrich farm, a labyrinth, goodJ 
roads for di'iving, and a dozen other attractions fofl 
the idle or the inquisitive. 

The hotel stands upon the south front of the beachj 
and near the sea, above which it is sufficiently elevated 
to give a fine prospect. The sound of the beating sutf | 
is perpetual there. At low tide there is a splendid 
driving beacli miles in extent, and though the slop 
is abrupt, the oppoi-tunity for bathing is good, with i 
little care in regard to the undertow. But there is ai 
safe natatorium on the harbf)r side close to the hoteL I 
Tho stranger, when he first comes upon this novell 
hotel and this mai-vellous scene of natural and created* 
beauty, is apt to exhaust his superlatives. I hesitate! 
to attempt to describe this hotel — this airy and pictur- 1 
esque and half-bizaiTc wooden creation of the archi-^ 
tect. Taking it and its situation together, I know 
notliing else in the world with which to compare it, 
and I have never seen any other which so surprised at 
first, that so improved on a two weeks' acquaintance, 
and that has left in the mind an impression so entirely 
agreeable. It covers about four and a half acres of 
ground, including an inner court of about an i 
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rii'h made soil of which is raised to the level of the 
main floor. The house surrounds this, in the Spanish 
mode of building, with a series of galleries, so that 
most of the suites of rooms have a double outlook — 
one upon this lovely garden, the other upon the ocean 
or the harbor. The effect of this interior court or 
pafio is to give gayety and an air of friendliness to 
the place, brilliant as it is with flowers and climbing 
vines; and when the royal and date palms that are 
vigorously thriving in it attain theii" growth it will be 
magnificent. Big hotels and caravansaries are usually 
tiresome, unfiieufUy places ; and if I should lay too 
much stress upon the vast dining-room (which has a 
floor area of ten thousand feet without post or pillar), 
or the beautiful breakfast-room, or the circular ball- 
room (which has an area of eleven thousand feet, with 
its timber roof open to the lofty observatoiy), or the 
music - room, biUiard - rooms for ladies, the reading- 
rooms and parlors, the pretty gallery overlooking the 
spacious office rotunda, and then say that the whole 
is illuminated with ili'ctric lights, and capable of be- 
ing heated to any tern pi.' rat nre desired — I might con- 
vey a false impression as to the actual comfort and 
home-likeness of this charming place. On the sea side 
the broad galleries of each story are shut in by glass, 
which can be opened to admit or shut to exclude the 
fresh ocean breeze. Whatever the temperattire out- 
side, those great galleries are always agi'eeable for 
lounging or promenading. For me, I never tire of 
the sea and its changing color and movement. If this 
great house were filled with guests, so spacious are its 
lounging places I should think it woidd never appear 
to be crowded ; and if it were nearly empty, so ad- 
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rabaUy are the rooms f<mtrived for ^mily life it will 
not tsttem lonesome. I !«hall add that the management 
u of the icort that makes the gae^ feel at home and at 
ea«e. Flowers, brought in from the gardens and nnrs- 
erien, are everywhere in profo^on — on the dining- 
tables, in the rooms, all aboat the house. So abtui- 
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(laiitly are they produced that no amount of culling 
8t!eni8 to make an impression upon their mass. 

But any description would fail to give the secret of 
the charm of existence here. Restlessness disappears, 
for one thing, but there is no languor or depression. I 
cannot tell why, when the thermometer is at 60'' or 
63', the air seems genial and has no sense of chilliness. 
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or why it is not oppressive at 80° or 85". I am sure 
the place will not suit those whose highest idea of 
winter enjoyment is tobogganing and an ice palace, 
nor those who revel in the steam and languor of a 
tropical island ; but for a person whose desires are 
moderate, whose tastes are temperate, who is willing 
for once to be good-humored and content in equable 
conditions, I should commend Coronado Beach and 
the Hotel del Coronado, if I had not long ago learned 
that it is unsafe to commend to any human being a 
climate or a doctoi'. 

But you can take your choice. It lies thei'e, our 
MediteiTanean region, on a blue ocean, protected by 
barriers of granite fi-om the Northern influences, an 
infinite variety of plain, canon, hills, valleys, sea-coast; 
our New Italy without malaria, and with every sort of 
fruit which we desire (except the ti-opical), which will 
be grown in perfection when our knowledge equals our 
ambition ; aud if you cauuot find a winter home there 
or pass some contented weeks in the months of North- 
era inclemency, yon are weighing social advantages 
against those of the least objectionable chmate within 
the Union. It is not yet proved that this equability 
and the daily out-door life possible there will change 
character, but they are likely to improve the disposi- 
tion and soften the asperities of common life. At any 
rate, there is a land where from November to April 
one has not to make a continual fight with the ele- 
ments to keep ahve. 

It has been said that this land of the sun and of 
the equable climate will have the effect that other 
lands of a southern aspect have upon temperament 
and habits. It is feared that Northern-bred people, 
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who are giiided by the necessity of making hay while 
the sun shines, will not make hay at all in a laud 
where the sun always shines. It is thought that un- 
less people ai'e spiuTed on incessantly l>y the exigen- 
cies of the changing seasons they will lose energy, and 
fall into an idle floating along with gracious natiuv. 
Will not one sink into a comfortable and easy pro- 
crastination if he has a whole year in which to per- 
f onn the labor of three months f Will Southern Cali- 
fornia be an exception to those lands of equable eUmate 
and extraordinary fei-tihty where eveiy effort is post- 
poned till " to-moiTow V 

I wish there might be something solid in this ex- 
pectation ; that this may be a region where the rest- 
less American will lose something of his hurry and 
petty, feverish ambition. Partially it may he so. He 
will take, he is already taking, something of the tone 
of the climate and of the old Spanish occupation. But 
the race instinct of thrift and of " getting on " will not 
wear out in many generations. Besides, the condition 
of Uving at all in Southern Cahfornia in comfort, and 
with the social life indispensable to oiu- people, de- 
mands labor, not exhausting and killing, but still in- 
cessant — demands industry. A land that will not 
yield satisfactorily without irrigation, and whose best 
paying produce requires intelligent as well as careful 
husbandry, will never be an idle land. Egypt, with 
all its dolce far niente, was never an idle land for the 
laborer. 

It may be expected, however, that no more energy 
will be developed or encouraged than is needed for the 
daily tasks, and these tasks being Hghter than else- 
where, and capable of being postponed, that there will 
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be less stress and strain in the daily life. Although 
the climate of Southern California is not enen'atiug, 
in fact is stimulating to the new-comer, it is doubtless 
true that the monotony of good weather, of the sight 
of ])ei'petual bloom and color in orchards and gardens, 
will take away nei-vousuess and produce a certain pla- 
cidity, which might be taken for laziness by a North- 
ern observer. It may be that engagements will not be 
kept with desired punctuality, under the impression 
that the enjoyment of life does not depend upon exact 
response to the second-hand of a watch ; and it is not 
unpleasant to think that there is a comer of the Union 
where tliere will be a little more leisure, a Uttle more 
of serene waiting on Providence, an abatement of the 
restless nish and haste of our usual life. The waves 
of population have been rolling westward for a long 
time, and now, breaking over the mountains, they flow 
over Pacific slopes and aloug the warm and in\'iting 
seas. Is it altogether an unpleasing thought tliat the 
conditions of life will be somewhat easier there, that 
there mil be some physical repose, the race having 
reached the sunset of the continent, comparable to tlie 
desirable placidity of hfe called the sunset of old age 1 
This may be altogether fanciful, but I have sometimes 
felt, in the sunny moderation of nature there, that this 
land might offer for thousands at least a winter of 
content. 
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THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. — LAND .iND PRICES. 

Fbom the northern hmit of California to the south- 
em is about the same distance as from Portsmouth, 
New Hampsliii-e, to Charleston, South Carolina. Of 
these two coast lines, covering nearly ten degrees of 
latitude, or over seven hundred miles, the Atlantic has 
greater extremes of climate and greater monthly vai'ia- 
tions, and the Pacific greater variety of produetion.s. 
The State of California is, however, so mountainous, 
cut by longitudinal and transverse ranges, that any 
reasonable person can find in it a temperatiu'e to suit 
him the year through. But it does not need to be 
exj)laiued that it would be difficult to hit upon any 
general characteristic that would apply to the stretch 
of the Atlantic coast named, as a guide to a settler 
looking for a home; the description of Massachusetts 
woidd be wholly misleading for South Carohna. It is 
almost as difficult to make any comprehensive state- 
ment about the long fine of the California coast. 

It is possible, however, limiting the inquiry to the 
southem third of the State — an ai-ea of about fifty- 
eight thousand square miles, as large as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island — to answer fairly some of the questions often- 
est asked about it. These relate to the price of land, 
its productiveness, the kind of products most profit- 
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able, the sort of labor required, and its desirability as 
a place of residence for the laborer, for the fai-mer or 
horticulturist of small means, and for the man with 
considerable capital. Questions on these subjects can- 
not be answered categorically, but I hope to be able, 
by setting down my own observations and using tmst- 
worthy reports, to give others the material on which to 
exercise their .i^ldgment. In the fii'st place, I think it 
demonstrable that a i^erson would profitably exchange 
160 acres of farming land east of the one hundredth 
parallel for ten acres, with a water right, in Southern 
California. 

In making this estimate I do not consider the ques- 
tion of health or merely the agi-eeabiUty of the cli- 
mate, but the conditions of labor, the ease with which 
one could support a family, and tin' i>rotits over and 
above a fair hving. It has iieen eustoiuiiry in reckon- 
ing the value of land there to look merely to the profit 
of it beyond its support of a family, forgetting that 
agriculture and horticulture the world over, like al- 
most all other kinds of business, usually do little more 
than procm"e a good comfortable living, with inci- 
dental education, to those who engage in them. That 
the majority of the inhabitants of Southern CaHforaia 
will become rich by the eultiu^e of the orange and the 
vine is an illusion; but it is not an illusion that 
twenty times its present population can live there in 
comfort, in what might be called luxury elsewhere, by 
the cultivation of the soil, all far removed from pov- 
erty and much above the condition of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the foreign wine and fruit-produc- 
ing countries. This result is assui-ed by the extraor- 
dinai-y productiveness of the land, uniuteiTupted the 
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year through, and by the amazing extension of the 
market in the United States for products that can be 
nowhere else produced with such certainty and profu- 
sion as in CaUfomia. That State is only just learning 
how to supply a demand which is daily increasing, but 
it already begins to command the market in certain 
fniits. This command of the market in the futui-e 
will depend upon itself, that is, whether it will send 




East and North only sound wine, instead of crude, ill- 
cured juice of the grape, only the best and most care- 
fully canned apricots, nectarines, peaches, and plums, 
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only the raisins anil prunes perfectly prepared, only 
such oranges, lemons, and grapes and pears as the 
Californians are willing to eat themselves. California 
has yet much to learn about fruit-raising and fruit- 
euring, but it already 
knows that to compete 
with the rest of the 
world in our markets 
it miist beat the rest 
of the world in qual- 
ity. It will take some 
time yet to remove the 
unfavorable opinion of 
California wines pro- 
duced in the East b\' 
the first products of the 
vineyards sent here. 

The difficulty for the 
settler is that he can- 
not "take up" ten acres 
with water in Califor- 
nia as he can 160 acres i.atbi-*i.m. 
elsewhere. There is 
left little available 

G-ovemment land. There is plenty of government 
land not taken up and which may never bo occupied, 
that is, inaccessible mountain and iiTCclaimable desert. 
There are also little nooks and fertile spots here and 
there to be discovered which may be pre-empted, and 
which will some day have value. But practically all 
the arable land, or that is likely to become so, is owned 
now in large tracts, under grants or by wholesale pur- 
chase. The circmnstances of the case compelled asso- 
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ciate effort. Such a desert as that now bloomm^ re- 
gion known as Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, and so 
on, could not be subdued by individual exertion. Con- 
sequently land and water eompanies were organized. 
They bought lai-ge tracts of unimproved land, built 
»dams in the moimtain canons, sunk wells, di'ew water 
from the rivers, made reservou-s, laid pipes, carried 
ditches and conduits across the cotmtry, and then sold 
the land with the inseparable water right in small par- 
cels. Thus the region became subdivided among small 
holders, each independent, but all mutually dependent 
as to water, wliich is the sine qtin non of existence. It 
is only a few yeai-s since there was a forloni and strug- 
gling colony a few miles east of Los Angeles known as 
the Indiana settlement. It had scant water, no rail- 
way eommiinieation, and everything to leara about 
horticulture. That spot is now the famous Pasadena. 
What has been done in the Santa Ana and San 
Oabriel valleys will be done elsewhere in the State. 
There are places in Keni County, north (jf the Sieri-a 
Madre, where the land produces gi-ain and alfalfa with- 
out irrigation, where farms can be bought at from five 
to ten dollars an acre — land that will undoubtedly in- 
crease in value with settlement and also by irrigation. 
The great county of San Diego is practically undevel- 
oped, and contains an immense area, in scattered mesas 
and valleys, of land which will produce apples, grain, 
and gi-ass without irrigation, and which the settler can 
get at moderate prices. Nay, more, any one with a lit- 
tle ready money, who goes to Southern California ex- 
pecting to establish himself and wilUng to work, will 
be welcomed and aided, and be pretty certain to find ., 
some place where he can steadily improve his ( 
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tiou. But the regions about wliich one hears most, 
which are ah-eady fruit gardens and well sprinkled 
with rose-clad homes, command prices per acre which 
seem extravagant. Land, however, like a mine, gets 
its value from what it will produce ; and it is to be 
noted that while the subsidence of the "boom" knock- 
ed the value out of twenty-feet city lots staked out in 
the wilderness, and out of insanely inflated city prop- 
erty, the land upon which crops are raised has steadily 
appreciated in value. 

So many conditions enter into the price of land 
that it is impossible to name an average price for the 
arable land of the southern counties, but I have heard 
good judges place it at $100 an acre. The lands, with 
water, ai-e very much ahke in their producing power, 
but some, for climatic reasons, are better adapted to 
citrus fruits, others to the raisin grape, and others to 
deciduous fruits. The value is also affected by rail- 
way facihties, contiguity to the local commercial cen- 
tre, and also by the character of the settlement — that 
is, by its morality, pubhc spirit, and faeUities for edu- 
cation. Every town and settlement thinks it has 
special advantages as to improved irrigation, equa- 
bility of temperature, adaptation to this or that prod- 
uct, attractions for invalids, tempered ocean breezes, 
pi-otection from "northers," schools, and varied indus- 
tries. These things are so much matter of personal 
choice that each settler will do well to examine widely 
for himself, and not buy until he is suited. 

Some figui'es, which may be depended on, of actual 
sales and of annual yields, may be of service. They 
are of the district east of Pasadena and Pomona, but 
fairly represent the whole region down to Los Angeles. 
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The selling price of i-aisin gi-ape land unimproved, but 
with water, at Rivei-side is $250 to $300 per acre; at 
South Rivei-side, $150 to $200; in the highland district 
of San Bernardino, and at Redlands (which is a new 
settlement east of the city of San Bernardino), $200 to 
$250 per acre. At Banning and at Hesperia, which lie 
north of the San Bernardino range, $125 to $150 per 
aci-e are the prices asked. Distance from the com- 
mercial centre accounts for the difference in price in 
the towns named. The ci'op varies with the care and 
skill of the cultivator, but a fair average from the 
vines at two years is two tons jier acre; three years, 
three tons; four years, five tons; five years, seven tons. 
The price varies with the season, and also whether its 
sale is upon the vines, or after picking, drying, and 
sweating, or the packed product. On the vines $20 
per ton is a fair average price. In exceptional cases 
vineyards at Riverside have produced four tons per 
acre in twenty months fi-om the setting of the cut- 
tings, and six -year-old vines have produced thirteen 
and a half tons per a(?re. If the gi'ower has a crop of, 
say, 2000 packed boxes of raisms of twenty pounds 
each bos, it will pay him to pack his own crop and 
establish a "biund" for it. In 1889 three adjoining 
vineyai'ds in Riverside, producing about the same 
average crops, were sold as follows: The first vine- 
yard, at $17 50 per ton on the vines, yielded $150 per 
acre; the .second, at six cents a poimd, in the sweat 
boxes, yielded $276 per acre; the third, at $1 80 per 
box, packed, yielded $414 per acre. 

Land adapted to the deciduous fi-uits, such as apri- 
cots and peaches, is worth as much as raisin land, and 
some years pays better. The pear and the apple need 
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greater elevation, and are of better quality wlieii grown 
on high ground than in the- valleys. I have reason to 
believe that the mountain regions of San Diego Coun- 
ty are specially adapted to the apple. 

Good oi-ange land unimproved, but with water, is 
worth from $300 to $500 au acre. If we aild to this 
price the cost of budded trees,, the care of them for 
four yeai-s, and interest at eight per cent, per annum 
for four years, the cost of a good grove will be about 
$1000 an acre. It must be understood that the pi'ofit 
of an orange grove depends upon care, skill, and busi- 
ness ability. The kind of orange grown with refer- 
ence to the demand, the judgment about more or less 
irrigation as affecting the quality, the cultivation of 
the soil, and the aiTangements for marketing, are all 
elements in the problem. There are young gi'oves at 
Riverside, five years old, that ai-e paying ten per cent, 
net upon from $3000 to $5000 an aoi-e; while there are 
older groves, which, at the prices for fruit in the 
spring of 1890 — $1 60 per box for seedlings and $3 per 
box for navels delivered at the packing-houses — paid 
at the rate of ten per cent, net on $7500 per acre. 

In all these estimates water must be reckoned as a 
prime factor. What, then, is water worth per inch, 
generally, in all this fruit region from Redlands to Los 
Angeles? It is worth just the amount it will add to 
the commercial value of land irrigated by it, and that 
may be roughly estimated at fi-om $500 to $1000 an 
inch of continuous flow. Take an illustration. A 
piece of land at Riverside below the flow of water was 
worth $300 an acre. Contiguous to it was another 
piece not irrigated which would not sell for $50 an 
acre. By bringing water to it, it would qiuckly sell 
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for $300, thus adding $250 to its value. As the esti- 
mate at Riverside is that one ineh of water will irri- 
gate five acres of fruit land, five times $230 woiild be 
$1250 per inch, at which price water for irrigation has 
actually been sold at Riverside. 

The standard of measurement of water in Southern 
CaUfomia is the miner's inch nuder four iuehes' pres- 
sure, or the amount that will flow through an ineh- 
square opening under a pressui-e of four inches meas- 
ured from the surface of the water in the conduit to 
the centre of the opening through which it flows. 
This is nine gallons a minute, or, as it is figm-ed, 1728 
cubic feet or 12,960 gallons in twenty-four hours, and 
1.50 of a cubic foot a second. This flow would cover 
ten acres about eighteen inches deep in a year; that 
is, it would give the land the equivalent of eight^eeu 
inches of rain, distributed exactly when and where it 
was needed, none being wasted, and more serviceable 
than fifty inches of rainfall as it generally comes. 
This, with the natural rainfall, is sufficient for citrus 
fruits and for com and alfalfa, in soil not too saudy, 
and it is too much for grapes and all deciduous fruits. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF IRRIGATION. 

It is necessary to understand this problem of irri- 
gation in order to comprehend Southern California, the 
exceptional value of its arable land, the certainty and 
great variety of its products, and the part it is to play 
in our markets. There are three factors in the expec- 
tation of a crop — soil, sunslune, and water. In a re- 
gion where we can assume the first two to be constant, 
the only uncertainty is water. Southern CaUfomia 
is practically without rain from May to December. 
Upon this fact rests the immense value of its soil, and 
the certainty tliat it can supply the rest of the Union 
with a great variety of products. This certainty must 
be pm'chased by a pi-evious investment of money. 
Water is everywhere to be had for money, in some 
localities by surface wells, in others by artesian-wells, 
in others from such streams as the Los Angeles and 
the Santa Ana, and from reservou-s secured by dams 
in the heart of the high mountains. It is possible to 
compute the cost of any one of the systems of u-riga- 
tion, to determine whether it will pay by calculating 
the amount of land it will irrigate. The coat of pro- 
curing water varies greatly with the situation, and it 
is conceivable that mouey can be lost in such an in- 
vestment, but I have yet to hear of any inigation that 
has not been more or less successful. 
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Fanning and fruit - raising are usually games of 1 
hazard. Good crops and poor crops depend upon I 
enough rain and not too much at just the right times. J 
A wheat iiekl wliich has a good start with moderate J 
rain may later wither in a drought, or be ruined by too 1 
much water at the tune of maturity. And, avoiding I 
all serious reverses from either dryness or wet, every J 
farmer knows that the quality and quantity of the I 
product would be immensely improved if the growing ] 
stalks and j-oots could have water when and only when j 
they need it. The difference would be between, say, J 
twenty and forty bushels of gi'ain or I'oots to the acre, ] 
and that means the difference between profit and loss, 1 
There is probably not a crop of any kind grown in the ' 
great West that would not be immensely benefited if 
it could be irrigated once or twice a year; and prob- 
ably anywhere that water is attainable the cost of iwi- 
gation would be abundantly paid in the yield from I 
year to year. Farming in the West with even a httle J 
irrigation would not be the game of hazard that it is. f 
And it may further be assumed that there is not 
vegetable patch or a fruit orchard East or West that | 
would not yield better quality and more abundantly 1 
with inigation. 

But this is not all. Any farmer who attempts to J 
raise grass and potatoes and strawberries on contigu- 
ous fields, subject to the same chauce of drought orl 
rainfall, has a vivid sense of his difficulties. The pota- J 
toes are spoiled by the water that helps the gi-ass, and | 
the coquettish strawbeny will not thrive on the regi- ] 
men that suits the gi'osser crops. In Cahfornia, which | 
by its climate and soil gives a gi-eater variety of prod- I 
nets than any other region in the Union, tlie supply 1 
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of water is adjusted to the needs of each crop, even 
on contiguous fields. No two products need tlie same 
amount of water, or need it at the same time. The 
orange needs more than the grape, tlje alfalfa more 
than the orange, the peach and apricot less than the 
orange; the olive, the fig, the almond, the Engli.sh wal- 
nut, demand each a diffei"ent supply. Depending en- 
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tirely on irrigation six months of the year, the farmer 
in Southern CaUfoniia is practically certain of his crop 
year after year ; and if all his plants and trees are in 
a healthful condition, as they will be if he is not too 
idle to cultivate as well as irrigate, his yield will ]w> 
about double what it would be without systematic irri- 
gation. It is this practical control of the water the 
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year round, in a climate where sunshine is the rule, 
thiit makes the productiveness of California so large 
as to be incomprehensible to Eastern people. Even 
the trees are not dormant more than three or foui- 
months in the year. 

But irrigation, in order to be successful, must be 
inteUigently applied. In unskilful hands it may work 
more damage than benefit. Mr. Theodore S. Van Dyke, 
who may always be quoted with confidence, says that 
the grofmd should never be flooded ; that water must 
not touch the plant or tree, or come near enough to 
make the soil bake around it ; and that it should be let 
in in small streams for two or thi-ee days, and not in 
large streams for a few hours. It is of the first im- 
portance that the ground shall be stirred as soon as 
diy enough, the cultivation to be conttDued, and water 
never to be substituted for the cultivator to prevent 
baking. The methods of irrigation in use may be re- 
duced to three. First, the old Mexican way — mnning 
a small ditch fi-om tree to tree, without any basin roimd 
the tree. Second, the basin system, where a large ba- 
sin is made round the tree, and filled several times. 
This should only be used where water is scarce, for it 
trains the roots hke a bmsh, instead of sending them 
out laterally into the soil. Third, the Riverside meth- 
od, which is the best in the world,' and produces the 
laj^est results with tlie least water and the least work. 
It is the closest imitation of the natural process of 
wetting by gentle rain. "A small flume, eight or ten 
inches square, of common red-wood is laid along the 
upper side of a ten-acre tract. At intervals of one to 
three feet, according to the nature of the ground and 
the stuff to be irrigated, are boi-ed one-inch holes, with 
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a small wooden button over them to regulate the flow. 
This flume costs a trifle, is left in position, lasts for 
. years, and is always ready. Into this flume is turned 
from the ditch an irrigating head of 20, 25, or 30 inches 
of water, generally about 20 inches. This is divided 
by the holes and the buttons into streams of from one- 
sisth to one-tenth of an inch each, making fi-om 120 
to 200 small streams. From five to seven furrows are 
made between two rows of ti-ees, two between rows of 
grapes, one f uitow between rows of com, potatoes, etc. 
It may take from fifteen to twenty hours for one of the 
streams to get across the tract. They are allowed to 
nui from forty-eight to seventy-two hours. The ground 
is then thoroughly wet in all directions, and three or 
four feet deep. As soon as the ground is dry enough 
cultiviation is begim, and kept up from six to eight 
weeks before water is used again." Only when the 
gi-oimd is very sandy is the basin system necessary. 
Long experiment has taught that this system is by far 
the best; and, says Mr. Van Dyke, "Those whose ideas 
are taken from the wasteful systems of flooding or 
soaking fi'om big ditches have something to learn in 
Southei-n Cahfomia." 

As to the quantity of water needed in the kind of 
soil most common in Southern California I will again 
quote Mr.Van Dyke: "They will tdl you at Riverside 
that they use an inch of water to five aci-es, and some 
say an inch to three acres. But this is because they 
charge to the land all the waste on the main ditch, and 
because they use tliirty per cent, of the water in July 
and August, when it is the lowest. But this is no test 
of the duty of water; the amount actually dehvei-ed 
on the land should be taken. What they actually use 
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for ten acres at Riverside, Redlands, etc., is a twenty- 
inch stream of three days' imu five times a year, equal 
to :J00 inches for one day, or one inch steady run for 
300 days. As an inch is the equivalent of 305 inches 




for one day, or one inch for 305 days, 300 inches for 
one day equals an ini-h to twelve acres. Many use 
even less than this, running the water only two or 
two and a half days at a time. Others use more head; 
but it I'arely exceeds 24 inches for thi-ee days and five 
times a year, which would be 72 multiplied by 5, or 
360 inches — a little less than a full inch for a year for 
ten acres." 

I have given room to these details because the 
Riverside experiment, which results in such large re- 
turns of excellent fruit, is worthy of the attention of 
cultivators eveiywhere. The constant stuTiug of the 
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soil, to keep it loose as well as to keep down useless 
fi^'owths, is second in impoilance only to irrigation. 
Some years ago, when it was ascertained that tracts of 
land which had been regarded as only fit for herding' 
cattle and sheep would by good ploughing and con- 
stant cultivation produce fair crops without any artifi- 
cial watering, there spread abroad a notion that irriga- 
tion could be dispensed with. There are large areas, 
dry and cracked on the surface, where the soil is moist 
three and four feet below the surface in the dry sea- 
son. By keeping the surface broken and well pulver- 
ized the moisture rises sufficiently to insure a crop. 




Many Western farmers have found out this secret of 
cultivation, and more will learn in time the good sense 
of not spreading themselves over too large an area; 
that forty acres planted and cultivated will give a 
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better return than eighty acres planted and neglected. 
Crops of various sorts are raised in Southern Califor- 
nia by careful cultivation with httle or no irrigation, 
but the idea that cultivation alone will bring sufficient- 
ly good production is now practically abandoned, and 
the almost universal experience is that judicious irri- 
gation always improves the crop in quality and in 
quantity, and that imgation and cultivation are both 
essential to profitable farming or fruit-raising. 
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THE CHANCE FOR LABORERS AND SMALL FARMERS. 

It would seem, then, that capital is necessary for 
successful agriculture or horticulture in Southern Cali- 
fornia. But where is it not needed? In New Eng- 
land? In Kansas, where land which was given to 
actual settler.^ is covei*ed with mortgages for money 
absolutely necessary to develop it ? But passing this 
by, what is the chance in Southern California for la- 
borers and for mechanics? Let us luulerstand tlie sit- 
uation. In California thei-e is iio exception to the rule 
that continual labor, thiift, and foresight are essential 
to the getting of a good living or the gaiuir^ of a com- 
petence. No doubt speculation will spring up again. 
It is inevitable witli the present enormous and yearly 
increasing yield of fniits, the better intelligence in vme 
culture, wine-making, and raisin-curing, the growth of 
marketable oranges, lemons, etc., and the consequent 
rise in the value of land. Doubtless fortunes will be 
made by enterprising companies who secure large areas 
of unimproved land at low prices, bring water on them, 
and then sell in small lots. But this will come to an 
end. The tendency is to subdivide the land into small 
holdings — into farms and gardens of ten and twenty 
acres. The great ranches are sm-e to be broken up. 
With the resulting settlement by industrious people 
the cities will again experience "booms ;" but these are 




iidt. pcculiiir to (.'iiUfornift. lu my raiud I see the time 
wlioii this i't*){ion (because it will pay better propor- 
Uoimily to (riiltivntt^ a small area) will be one of small 
hinuH, (if neat cottafjcs, of industrious homes. The 
owner is pretty certain to prosper^that is, to get a 
pn)il living (wliii-Ii is independence), and lay aside a 
liltli' yearly — it' the work is done by himself and his 
family. And the peeuliarity of the situation is that 
Ihn farm or tiarden, wlacliever it is called, wUl give 
a(frtH>rtble and most healthful occupation to all the 
Im\vs and girls hi the family all the days in the year 
that oan he s|mivd fnnn the si-hool. Aside from the 
pUnighiu};, tlie laWv is light. Pruning, grafting, bud- 
iting, tho picking of tlie giiiix's, tlie gi\thering of the 
fruit fn»n» the Ii>»es. the s^trtiug, packing, and canning, 
«n' labor for light and deft tiands jmd labor distrib- 
uttni tluvugh the year. The har\"est, of one sort and 
Mualh^r, is MlmiV4t tiuitiuuous, s*> that young giris and 
Ih*>-s I'M! have, in \veU-s«'ttKHl lUstricts. pretty steady 
vn({tl^\\nut'nt — a long season in ostaUishment^ pockiiig 
«WllUg^^s: at another time, in t*auning fruits; at an- 
v4ber. iu (viekiug raisins. 

It ^^«>«i witluHit sa>'ing that iu the indiistries now 
dt^\\4o|l«^l, Mid iu v»lhi^Ts as important wfaioh are in 
iKiwr mCmm^t (for iBSteiKv. tbe euhore ct tbe oBre- 
fw «9 mkI «s aa MitieW ^^ &.)od: tbe ^rowtk and nop- 
iUfP^l^i Ah^ ^M^mn^ of ahuonds* 1 
tt«ir.V thp fcfebor of the ov»«s vt Uw I 
fMMjiiWi» will iKo« sttffiiWk TWh« Mast W » k^e* » 
yrwfMrtwa vt 4ny- h htfwir s a£ tfes* we m oAtr »- 
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place be taken by some other. The pay for this labor 
has always been good. It is certain to be more and 
more iu demand. WTietber the pay will ever approach 
near to the Eui'opeau standard is a (juestion, but it is 
a fan- presumption that the exceptional profit of the 
laud, owing to its productiveness, will for a long time 
keep wages up. 

During the " boom " period all wages were high, 
those of skilled mechanics especially, owing to the 
git'at amount of building on speculation. The ordi- 
nary laborer on a ranch had $30 a month aud board 
and lodging ; laborers of a higher gi-ade, $2 to $2 50 a 
day; skilled masons, $6; earpentei-s, fi'om $3 50 to $5; 
Ijlasterers, $4 to $5 ; house-servants, from $25 to $35 a 
month. Since the " boom," wages of skilled mechanics 
have declined at least 25 per cent., and there has been 
less demand for labor generally, except in connection 
with fi'uit raising and harvesting. It would be unwise 
for laborers to go to California on an uncertainty, but 
it can be said of that couutry with more confidence 
than of any other section that its peculiar industries, 
now daily increasing, will absorb an increasing amount 
of day labor, and later on it will remunerate skilled 
artisan labor. 

In deciding whether Southern Cahfornia would be 
an agi-eeable place of i-esidence there are other things 
to be considered besides the productiveness of the soil, 
the variety of products, the ease of out-door labor dis- 
tributed through the year, the certainty of returas for 
intelhgeut investment with labor, the equability of 
summer and winter, and the adaptation to personal 
health. There are always disadvantages attending the 
development of a new eountrj' and the evolution of a 
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new society. It is not a small thing, and may be one 
of daily discontent, the change from a landscape clad 
with verdure, the riotous and irrepressible growth of a 
rainy region, to a land that the gi*eater part of the year 
is green only where it is artifleially watered, where all 
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the hills and unwatered plains are brown and i 
where the foliage is coated with dust, and where driv- 
ing anywhere outside the sprinkled avenues of a town 
is to be enveloped in a cloud of powdered earth. This 
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discomfort must be weighed against the commercial 
advantages of a land of irrigation. 

What are the chances for a family of very moder- 
ate means to obtain a foothold aiid thrive by farming 
in Southern California ? I cannot answer this better 
than by giving substantially the experience of one 
family, and by saying that this has been pai'alleled, 
with change of details, by many others. Of course, in 
a highly developed settlement, where the land is 
mostly cultivated, and its actual yearly px-oduce makes 
its price veiy high, it is not easy to get a foothold. 
But there are many i-egions — say in Orange County, 
and certainly in San Diego — where land can be had at 
a moderate price and on easy terms of payment. In- 
deed, there are few places, as I have said, where an 
industrious family would not find welcome and cordial 
help in estabhshing itself. And it must bo remem- 
bered that there are many communities where life is 
very simple, and the great expense of keeping up an 
appeai*auce attending life elsewhex-e need not be reck- 
oned. 

A few yeai"s ago a professional man in a New Eng- 
land city, who was in dehcate health, with his wife 
and five boys, all under sixteen, and one too young to 
be of any seiwice, moved to San Diego. He had in 
money a small sum, less than a thousand dollars. He 
had no experience in farming or horticultm-e, and his 
health would not have permitted him to do much field 
woi'k iu our cUmate. Fortunately he found in the fer- 
tile El Cajon Valley, fifteen miles fi-om San Diego, a 
farmer and fi'uit - grower, who had upon his place a 
small unoccupied house. Into that house he moved, 
furnishing it very simply with furniture bought in San 
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Diego, and hired his services to the landlord. The 
work requii'fd was comparatively easy, in the orchard 
and vineyards, and consisted largely in superintending 
other laborers. The pay was about enough to support 
his family without encroaching on his httle capital. 
Very soon, however, he made an an-angement to buy 
the small house and ti-aet of some twenty aci-es on 
whiuh he lived, on time, perhaps making a partial pay- 
ment. He began at once to jiut out an orange orchai-d 
and plant a vineyard; this lie iicconiiilished with the 
assistance of his boys, who did practirjiUy most of the 
work after the fir.st planting, leaving him a chance to 
give most of his days to his employer. The orchard 
and vineyard work is so light that a smart, intelligent 
boy is almost as valuable a worker in the field as a 
man. The wife, meantime, kept the house and did its 
work. House -keeping was comparatively easy ; little 
fuel was required except for cooking ; the question of 
clothes was a minor one. In that climate wants for a 
fairly comfortable existence are fewer than with us. 
Fi'om the first, almost, vegetables, raised upon the 
gi-ound while the vines and oi-anges were growing, 
contributed largely to the support of the family. The 
out-door hfe and fi-eedom fi'om wony insiu-ed better 
health, and the diet of fruit and vegetables, suitable 
to the climate, reduced the cost of living to a mini- 
mum. As soon as the orelmrd aud the vineyard be- 
gan tft produce finit, the owner was enabled to quit 
working for his neighbor, and give all his time to the 
development of his own place. He increased his plant- 
ing ; he added to his house ; he bought a piece of land 
adjoining which had a grove of eucalyptus, which 
would supply him ^vith fuel. At fli'st the society cir- 
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cle was small, and there was no school; but the in- 
coming of families had increased the number of chil- 
dren, so that an excellent public school was established. 
When I saw him he was living in conditions of com- 
fortable industry ; his land had trebled in value ; the 
pair of horses which he drove he had bought cheap, 
for they were Eastern horses ; but the climate had 
brought them up, so that the team was a serviceable 
one in good condition. The story is not one of biiU- 
iant success, but to me it is much more hopeful for 
the country than the other tales I heard of sudden 
wealth or lucky speculation. It is the founding in an 
unambitious way of a comfortable home. The boys of 
the family will branch out, get fields, orchards, vine- 
yards of their own, and add to the soHd producing in- 
dustry of the country. This orderly, contented indus- 
try, increasing its gains day by day, little by Uttle, is 
the life and hope of any State, 
s 



CHAPTER XL 
SOME DETAILS OF THE WONDERFUL DEXTLOPMENT. 

It is not the purpose of this volume to describe 
Southera Cahfomia. That has been thoroughly done ; 
and details, with figures and pictures in regard to ev- 
ery town aud settlement, will be forthcomiug on ap- 
plication, which will be lielpful guides to persons who 
can see for themselves, or make sufficient allowance 
for local euthiisiasm. But before speaking further of 
certain industries south of the gi-eat mountain ranges, 
the region north of the Sierra Madi'c, which is allied 
to Soiithem C^alifoi-nia by its prodin^tious, should b© 
mentioned. The beautiful antelope plains and the 
Keru Valley (where land is still cheap and very pro- 
ductive) should not be overlooked. The splendid San 
Joaquin Valley is already speaking loudly and clearly 
for itself. The region north of the mountains of Kern 
County, shut in by the Sierra Nevada range oil the 
east and the Coast Range on the west, substantially 
one valley, fifty to sixty miles in breadth, watei-ed by 
the King and the San Joaquin, and gently sloping to 
the north, say for two himdred miles, is a laud of mar- 
vellous capacity, capable of sustaining a dense popula- 
tion. It is cooler in winter than Southern California, 
and the summers average much warmer. Owing to 
the greater heat, the fniits mature sooner. It is just 
now becoming celebrated for its raisins, which in qual- 
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ity are unexcelled ; and its area, which can be well ii-- 
rigated from the rivers and fi-oni the moimtains on 
either side, seems capable of producing raisins enough 
to supply the world. It is a wonderfully rich valley 
in a great variety of products. Fresno County, which 
occupies the centre of this valley, has 1,200,000 acres 
of agricultui'al and 4,400,000 of mountain and pasture 
land. The city of Fresno, which occupies land that in 
1870 was a sheep ranch, is the commercial centre of a 
beautiful agi-icultural and fioiit region, and has a pop- 
ulation estimated at 12,000. From this centre were 
shipped in the season of 1890, 1500 car-loads of raisins. 
In I860 the only exports of Fresno County were a few 
bales of wool. The report of 1889 gave a shipment of 
700,000 boxes of raisins, and the whole export of 1890, 
of all products, was estimated at $10,000,000. \\lieth- 
er these figures are exact or not, there i.s no doubt of 
the extraordinary success of the raisin industry, nor 
that this is a region of great activity and promise. 

The titiveller has constantly to remind himself that 
this is a new coimtiy, and to be judged as a new coun- 
try. It is oiit of his experience that trees can grow so 
fast, and plantations in so shoi-t a time put on an ap- 
pearance of maturity. When he sees a roomy, pretty 
cottage overrun with vines and flowering plants, set in 
the midst of trees and lawns and gardens of ti-opical 
appearance and luxuriance, he can hardly believe that 
three years before this spot was desert land. When 
he looks over miles of vineyards, of groves of oranges, 
oUves, walnuts, prunes, the trees all in vigorous bear- 
ing, he cannot beUeve that five or ten years before the 
whole region was a waste. When he enters a hand- 
some village, with substantial biiilding-s of brick, and 
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perhaps of stone, with fine school-houses, banks, ho- 
tels, an opera-liouse, large packing-houses, and ware- 
houses and shops of all sorts, with tasteful dwellings 
and lovely ornamented lawns, it is hard to understand 




that all this is the creation of two or three years. Yet 
these surijrises meet the traveUer at every tmii, and 
the wonder is that there is not visible more crudeness, 
eccentiic taste, and evidence of hasty beginnings. 
San Bernardino is comparatively an old town. It 
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was settled iii 18.33 by a oolony of Mormons from Salt 
Lake. The remains of this colony, less than a hun- 
dred, still hve here, and have a church like the other 
sects, but they call themselves Josephites, and do not 
practise polygamy. There is probably not a sect or 
schism in the United States that has not its represent- 
ative in Cahfornia. Until 1865 San Bernardino was 
merely a straggling settlement, and a point of distribu- 
tion for Arizona. The discovery that a large part of 
the county was adapted to the orange and tlie vine, 
and the advent of the Santa Fe railway, changed all 
that. Land that then might have been bought for 
$4 an acre is now sold at from $200 to $300, and the 
city has become the busy commercial centre of a large 
umnber of gi'owing \'illages, and of one of the most 
remarkable orange and vine districts in the world. It 
has many fine buUdings, a population of about 6000, 
and a decided air of vigorous business. The great 
plain about it is mainly devoted to agricultural prod- 
ucts, which are gi-own without irrigation, while in the 
near foot-hills the orange and the vine flourish by the 
aid of iri'igation. Artesian -wells abound in the San 
Bernardino plain, but the mountains are the great and 
unfaiUng source of water supply. The Bear Valley 
Dam is a most daring and gigantic construction. A 
soUd wall of masonry, 300 feet long and 60 feet high, 
curving towards the reservoir, creates an inland lake in 
the mountains holding water enough to irrigate 20,000 
acres of land. This is conveyed to distributing reser- 
voii's in the east end of the valley. On a ten'ace in 
the foot-hills a few miles to the north, 2000 feet above 
the sea, are the Arrow-head Hot Springs (named from 
the figiu'e of a gigantic "arrow-head" on the mount- 
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ain above), already a favorite resort for health and 
pleasure. The views from the plain of the picturesque 
foot-liills and the snow-peaks of the San Bernardino 
range are exceedingly fine. The mai-vellous beauty of 
the pui-ple and deep violet of the giant hilLs at sunset, 
with spotless snow, lingers in the memory. 

Perhaps the settlement of Redlands, ten miles by 
i-ail east of San Bernardino, is as good an illustration 
a.s any of rapid development and gi-eat promise. It is 
devoted to the oi-ange and the grape. As late as 1875 
much of it was <TOvemment land, considered value- 
less. It had a few settlers, but the town, which counts 
now about 2000 people, was only begim in 1887. It 
has many sohd brick edifices and many pretty cottages 
on its gentle slopes and roimded hills, overlooked by 
the great mountains. The view from any point of 
vantage of orchards and vineyards and semi-tropical 
gardens, with the wide sky-line of noble and snow-clad 
hills, is exceedingly attractive. The region is watered 
by the Santa Ana River and Mill Ci-eek, but the main 
iri'igating streams, wliich make eveiy hill-top to bloom 
with vegetation, come fi-oni tlie Bear Valley Reservoir. 
On a hill to the south of the town the Smiley Bi-othei's, 
of Catskill fame, are building fine i-esidences. and plant- 
ing their 125 acres with fi-nit- trees and \ines, ever- 
greens, flowers, and semi -tropic shrubbery in a style 
of landscape-gardening that in three years at the fur- 
thest will make this spot one of the few great show- 
places of the country. Behind theii- ridge is the San 
Mateo Canon, thi-ongh which the Southern PacitiG 
Railway :i,ins. while in front are the splendid sloping 
plains, valleys, and orange gi'oves, and the great sweep 
of: momitains from San Jacinto round to the SieiTa 
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Madre range. It is almost a matchle.ss prospect. The 
climate is most agreeable, the plantations increase 
month by month, and thus far the orange-trees have 
not been visited by the scale, noi* the vines by any 
sickness. Although the groves are still young, there 
were shipped from Redlands in the sejison of 188ft-90 
80 car-loads of oranges, of 286 boxes to the car, at a 
price averaging nearly $1000 a car. That season's 
planting of oranges was over 1200 acres. It had over 
5000 acres in fruits, of which nearly 3000 were in 
peaches, apricots, grapes', and other sorts called de- 
ciduous. 

Riverside may without prejudice be regarded as 
the centre of the orange gi-owth and trade. The rail- 
way shipments of oranges fi'om Southern California in 
the season of 1890 aggregated about 2400 ear-loads, or 
about 800,000 boxes, of oranges (in which estimate the 
lemons are included), valued at about $1,500,000. Of 
this shipment more than half was from Riverside. 
This has been, of course, gi'eatly stimulated by the im- 
proved railroad facilities, among them the shortening 
of the time to Chicago by the Santa Fe route, and the 
i-unning of special fruit trains. Southern California 
responds Uke magic to this chance to send her fruits 
to the East, and the area planted month by month is 
something enormous. It is estimated that the crop 
of oranges alone in 1891 will be over 4500 cai'-loads. 
We are accustomed to discoimt all California esti- 
mates, but I think that no one yet has comprehended 
the amount to which the shipments to Eastern mar- 
kets of vegetables and fresli and canned fniits will 
reach within five years. I base my pijediction upon 
some obsei'vation of tlio Ea.stern demand and the re- 
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ports of fruit -dealers, upon what I saw of the uew 
planting all over the State in 1890, and upon the sta- 
tistics of increase. Take Riverside as an example. 
In 1872 it was a poor sheeji ranch. Iti 1880-81 it 
sliipped 15 car-loads, or 4290 boxes, of oranges; the 
amount yearly increased, until in 1888-89 it was 925 
car-loads, or 263,879 boxes. In 1890 it rose to 1253 
car-loads, or 358,341 boxes ; and an important fact is 
that the largest shipment was in April (455 car-loads, 
or 130.226 boxes), at the time when the supply fi'om 
other orange regions for the markets East had nearly 
ceased. 

It should be said, also, that the quality of the 
oranges has vastly improved. This is owing to better 
cultivation, knowledge of proper inigation, and the 
adoption of the best va- 
rieties for the soil. As 
different sorts of or- 
anges mature at differ- 
ent seasons, a variety is 
needed to give edible 
fruit in each month from 
December to May inclu- 
sive. In February, 1887, 
I could not find an or- 
ange of the first class 
compared with the best 
fruit in other regions. It may have been too early 
for the varieties I tried ; but I beheve there has been 
a marked improvement in quahty. In May, 1890, 
we found dehcious oranges almost everywhere. The 
seedless Washington and Australian navels are fa^ 
vorites. especially for the market, on account of their 
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great size and flue color. When in perfection they 
are very fine, but the skin is thick and the textiu-e 
coarser than that of some others. The best orange 
I happened to taste was a Tahiti seedUng at Monte- 
cito (Santa Barbara). It is a small orange, with a 
thin skin and a compact, sweet pulp that leaves lit- 
tle fibre. It resembles the famous orange of Malta. 
But there are many excellent varieties — the Mediter- 
ranean sweet, the paper rind St. Michael, the Maltese 
blood, etc. The exi>eriments with seedlings are profit- 
able, and vdW give ever new varieties. I noted that 
the "grape fi'uit," which is becoming so much liked 
in the East, is not appreciated in Cahforaia. 

The city of Riverside occupies an area of some five 
miles by three, and claims to have 6000 inhabitants; 
the centre is a substantial town with fine school and 
other pubhc buildings, but the region is one succession 
of orange gi'oves and vineyards, of comfortable houses 
• and broad avenues. One avenue thi-ough which we 
di-ove is 125 feet wide and 12 miles long, planted in 
three rows with palms, maguohas, the Grevilfea robiista 
(Australian fern), the pepper, and the eucalyptus, and 
lined all the way by splendid orange groves, iu the 
midst of wliich are houses and grounds with semi- 
tropical attractions. Nothing could be lovelier than 
such a scene of fruits and flowers, with the baek- 
groimd of pm-ple hills and snowy peaks. The mount- 
ain views are superb. Frost is a rare visitor. Not 
iu fifteen years has there been enough to affect the 
orange. There is little rain after March, but there are 
fogs and dew-falls, and the ocean breeze is felt daily. 
The grape grown for raisins is the muscat, and this 
has had no " sickness." Vigilance and a quarantine 
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have also kept from the orange the scale which has 
been so annoying in some other locaUties. The 
orange, when cared for, is a generous bearer ; some 
trees produce twenty boxes each, and there are ai'eas 
of twenty acres in good bearing which have brought 
to the owner as much as $10,000 a year. 

The whole region of the Santa Ana and San Ga- 
briel valleys, from the desert on the east to Los Ange- 
les, the city of gardens, is a surprise, and year by year 
an increasing wonder. In production it exhausts the 
catalogue of fruits and flowers ; its scenery is varied 
by ever new combinations of the picturesque and the 
luxiuiant; every town boasts some special advantage 
in climate, soil, water, or society ; but these differences, 
many of them visible to the eye, cannot appear in any 
wiitten description. The traveller may prefer the 
scenery of Pasadena, or that of Pomona, or of River- 
side, but the same words in regard to color, fertility, 
combinations of orchards, avenues, hills, must appear 
in the description of each. Ontario, Pomona, Puente, 
Alhambra — wherever one goes there is the same won- 
der of color and production. 

Pomona is a pleasant city in the midst of fine 
orange groves, watered abundantly by artesian- wells 
and irrigating ditches, from a mountain reservoir. A 
specimen of tlie ancient adobe residence is on the 
Meserve plantation, a lovely old place, with its gardens 
of chenies, strawberries, olives, and oranges. From 
the top of San Jose hill we had a view of a plain 
twenty-five miles by fifty in extent, dotted with culti- 
vation, sun-ounded by mountains— a wonderful pros- 
pect. Pomona, like its sister cities in this region, has 
a regard for the intellectual side of life, exhibited in 
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good school-houses and public hbraries. In the libra- 
ry of Pomona is what may be regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the place — the goddess Pomona, a good copy 
in marble of the famous statue in the Uffizi Gallerj', 
presented to the city by the Rev, C. F. Loop, This 
enterprising citizen is making valuable experiments 
in olive culture, raising a dozen varieties in order to 
ascertain which is best adapted to this soil, and which 
will make the best return in oil and in a marketable 
product of cured fruit for the table. 

The gi'owth of the olive is to be, it seems to me, 
one of the leading and most permanent industries of 
Southern California. It will give us, what it is nearly 
impossible to buy now, pxu-e olive oil, in place of the 
cotton-seed and lard mixture in general use. It is a 
most wholesome and palatable article of food. Those 
whose chief experience of the ohve is the large, coarse, 
and not agi-eeable Spanish variety, used only as an ap- 
petizer, know little of the value of the best varieties as 
food, nutritious as meat, and always deUeious. Good 
bread and a dish of pickled olives make an excellent 
meal. The sort known as the Mission olive, planted 
by the Franciscans a century ago, is generally grown 
now, and the best fruit is from the older trees. The 
most successful attempts in cultivating the olive and 
putting it on the market have been made by Mr. F. A. 
Kimball, of National City, and Mi*. Ellwood Cooper, 
of Santa Barbara. The experiments have gone far 
enough to show that the industry is very remunera- 
tive. The best ohve oil I have ever tasted anywhere 
is that produced from the Cooper and the Kimball 
orchards; but not enough is produced to supply the 
local demand. Mr. Cooper has written a careful trea- 
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tise on olive culture, which will be of great service to 
all frrowers. The art of pickling is not yet mastered, 
and perhaps some other variety will he preferred to 
the old Mission for the table. A mature olive grove 
iu good bearing is a fortune. I feel sure that within 
twenty-five years this will be one of the most protit- 
able industi-ies of Cahfornia, and that the demand for 
pure oil and edible fruit iu the United States will dri^'e 
out the adulterated and infenor present commercial 
products. But California can easily ruin its reputa- 
tion by adopting the European systems of adultera- 
tion. 

We drove one day fi'om Ai'cadia Station through 
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the region occupied by the Baldwin plantations, an 
area of over fifty thousand acres — a happy illustration 
of what industry and capital can do in the way of va- 
riety of productions, especially in what are called the 
San Anita vineyards and oretiai-ds, extending south- 
ward from the foot-hills. About tlie home place and 
in many sections where the inigating sti'eams flow 
one might fancy he was in the tropics, so abundant 
and brilliant are the flowers and exotic plants. There 
are splendid orchards of oranges, ahnonds, English 
walnuts, lemons, peaches, apricots, figs, apples, and 
ohves, with grain and com — in short, eveiything that 
grows in garden or field. The ranch is famous for its 
brandies and wines as well as fruits. We lunched at 
the East San Gabriel Hotel, a charming place with a 
peaceful view fi'om the wide veranda of hve-oaks, or- 
chards, vineyards, and the noble Sierra Madre range. 
The Califomians may bo excused for using the term 
pai-adisiacal about such scenes. Flowers, flowers ev- 
erywhere, color on color, and the song of the mocking- 
bird ! 




CHAPTER XII. 

HOW THE FRUIT PERILS WERE MET. — FURTHER DETAILS 
OF LOCALITIES. 

In the San Gabriel Valley and elsewhere I saw evi- 
dence of the perils that attend the cultiu-e of the vine 
and the fniit - tree in all other countries, and fi*oni 
which California in the early days thought it was ex- 
empt. Within the past three or four years there has 
prevailed a sickness of the vine, the cause of which is 
unknown, and for which no i-eniedy has been discov- 
ered. No bUght was apparent, but the vine sickened 
and failed. The disease was called consumption of 
the viue, I saw many viiieyai'ds subject to it, and 
himdreds of acres of old vines had been rooted up as 
useless. I was told by a fruit-buyer in Los Angeles 
that he thought tlie raisin industry below Fi-esno was 
ended unless new planting i-eeovered the vines, and 
that the great wine fields wei*e about " played out." 
The truth I believe to be that the disease is confined 
to the vineyards of Old Mission grapes. Whether 
these had attained the liniit of theii- active life, and 
sickened, I do not know. The trouble for a time was 
alarming ; but new plantings of other varieties of 
gi"apes have been successful, the vineyards look health- 
ful, and the growers expect no fiu-ther difficulty. The 
planting, which was for a time suspended, has been 
more vigorously renewed. 
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The insect pests attacking the orange were even 
more serious, and in 1887-88, though little was pub- 
lished about it, there was something like a panic, in 
the fear that the orange and lemou culture in South- 
ern CaUfoiTiia would be a failui-e. The enemies were 
the black, the red, and the white scale. The latter, 
the kerz/a purchus/\ or cottony cushion scale, was espe- 
cially loathsome and destructive ; whole orchards were 
enfeebled, and no way was discovered ot staying its 
progress, whieli threatened also the olive and eveiy 
other tree, shnib, and flower. Science was called on 
to discover its parasite. This was found to be the 
Australian lady-bug {vedoHa cardinulis), and in 1888-89 
quantities of tliis insect were imported and spread 
throughout Los Angeles County, and sent to Santa 
Barbara and other afflicted districts. The effect was 
magical. The reiloUa attacked the cottony scale with 
intense vigor, and everywhere killed it. The orchards 
revived as if they had been recreated, and the danger 
was over. The enemies of the black and the red scale 
have not yet been discovered, but they probably will 
be. Meantime the growers have recovered courage, 
and are fertilizing and fumigating. In Sauta Ana I 
found that the red scale was fought successfully by 
fumigating the trees. The operation is perfonned at 
night imder a movable tent, wliich covers the tree. 
The cost is about twenty cents a tree. One lesson of 
all this is that trees must be fed in order to be kept 
vigorous to resist such attacks, and that fniit-raising, 
considering the number of enemies that all fruits bave 
in all climates, is not an idle occupation. The clean, 
handsome English walnut is about the only tree in 
the State that thus far has no enemv. 
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One cannot take anywhere else a more exhila- 
rating, delightful drive than abont the rolling, highly 
cultivated, niany-villaed Pasadena, and out to the foot- 
hills and the Sien-a Madre Villa. He is constantly ex- 
claiming at the varied loveliness of the scene — oranges, 
palms, foiTual gardens, hedges of Monterey cypress. It 
is very Italy-like. The SieiTa Madre fm-nishes abun- 
dant water for all the valley, and the swift uiigating 
stream from Eaton Cafion waters the Sieira Madre 
Villa. Among the peaks above it rises Mt. Wilson, 
a thousand feet above the plain, the site selected for 
the Harvard Observatory with its 40-ineh glass. The 
clearness of the air at this elevation, and the absence 
of clouds night and day the greater portion of the 
year, make this a most advantageous position, it is 
said, tt) use the glass in dissolving nebula. The Sien-a 
Madre Villa, once the most favorite I'esort in this re- 
gion, was closed. In its sheltered situation, its lusix- 
riant and half-neglected gardens, its wide plantations 
and irrigating streams, it ivminds one of some secu- 
larized monastery on the promontory of Sorrento. It 
only needs good management to make the hotel very 
attractive and especially agi-eeable in the months of 
winter. 

Pasadena, which exhibits eveiywhere e\'idenees of 
wealth and culture, and claims a penuauent popula- 
tion of 12,000, has the aii' of a winter resort ; the great 
Hotel Raymond is closed in May, the boarding-housea 
want occupants, the shops and li^'ery-stables custom- 
ers, and the streets lack movement. ThLs is easily 
explained. It is not because Pasadena is not an agree- 
able summer i-esidence, but because the visitors are 
drawn there in the winter principally to escape the 
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inclement climate of the North and East, and because 
special efforts have been made for their entertaiument 
in the winter. Wo found the atmosphere dehghtful 
in the middle of May. The moan summer heat is 67", 
and the nights are always cool. The hills near by may 
be resorted to with the certainty of finding as decided 
a change as one desires in the summer season. I must 
repeat that the Southern California summer is not at 
all understood in the East, The statement of the gen- 
eral equability of the temperature the year through 
must be insisted on. We lunched one day in a tyini-al 
California house, in the midst of a garden of fruits, 
flowers, and tropical shrubs ; in a house that might 
be described as half roses and half tent, for added to 
the wooden stmctm-e were rooms of canvas, which are 
used as sleeping apartments winter and summer. 

This attractive region, so lovely in its cultivation, 
with so many channing diives, offering good shooting 
on the plains and in the hills, and centrally placed for 
excursions, is only eight miles fi'om the busy city of 
Los Angeles. An excellent point of view of the coun- 
try is from the gi-aded hill on which stands the Ray- 
mond Hotel, a hill isolated but easy of access, which 
is in itself a mountain of bloom, color, and fi-agi-ance. 
From all the broad verandas and from evei-y window 
the prospect is charming, whether the eye rests iipon 
cultivated orchards and gardens and pretty \'illas, or 
upon the pui-ple foot-hills and the snowy ranges. It 
enjoys a daily ocean breeze, and the air is always ex- 
hilarating. This no})le hill is a study in landscape- 
gardening. It is a mass of hrdliant color, and the hos- 
pitaUty of the region generally to foreign growths may 
be estimated by the trees acclimated on those slopes. 
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They are the pepper, eucalj'ptiis, pine, cypnis, syca- 
more, red-wood, oHve, date and fan i>alms, banana, 
jtomegi-anate, giiava, Japanese persimmon, umbrella, 
maple, elm, locust, English walnut, birch, ailantus, pop- 
lar, willow, and more ornamental shrubs than one can 
well name. 

I can indulge in few loeaUty details except those 
which are illusti'ative of the genei-al character of the 
countiy. In passing into Orange Coimty, which was 
recently set off from Los Angeles, we come into a re- 
gion of less "fashion," but one that for many reasons 
is attractive to people of moderate means who are 
content with independent simplicity. The country 
about the thriving village of Santa Ana is very rich, 
being abundantly watered by the Santa Ana River and 
by artesian-wells. The towu is nine miles from the 
ocean. On the ocean side the land is mainly agri- 
cultural ; on the inland side it is specially adapted to 
fnut. We drove about it, and in Tustin City, which 
has many pleasant residences and a vacant *' boom " 
hotel, through endless plantations of oranges. On the 
road towards Los Angeles we passed large herds of 
cattle and sheep, and fine groves of the English wal- 
nut, which thrives especially well in this soil and the 
neighborhood of the sea. There is comparatively lit- 
tle waste land in this valley district, as one may see 
by dri\ing through the country aljout Santa Ana, 
Orange, Anaheim, Tustin City, etc. Anaheim is a 
prosperous German colony. It was here that Madame 
Modjeska and her husband. Count Bozenta, first set- 
tled in Califoruia. They owii and occupy now a pict- 
uresque ranch in the Santiago Caiion of the Santa 
Ana range, twenty-two miles from Santa Ana. This 
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is one of the ricliest regions in the State, and with 
its fair quota of working population, it will be one of 
the most productive. 

From Newport, on the coast, or from San Pedro, 
one may visit the island of Santa Catalina. Want of 
time prevented our going there. Sportsmen enjoy 
there the exciting pastime of hunting the wild goat. 
From the photographs I saw, and from all I heard of 
it, it must be as picturesque a resort in natural beauty 
as the British Channel islands. 

Los Angeles is the metropolitan centre of all this 
region. A handsome, sohd, thriving city, environed 
by gardens, gay everywhere with flowers, it is too well 
known to require any description from me. To the 
traveller from the East it will always be a surprise. 
Its growth has been phenomenal, and although it may 
not equal the expectations of the crazy excitement of 
1886-87, 50,000 people is a great assemblage for a new 
city which numbered only about 11,000 in 1880. It of 
course felt the subsidence of the " boom," but while I 
missed the feverish crowds of 1887, 1 was struck with 
its substantial progress in fine, sohd buildings, pave- 
ments, sewerage, railways, educational facihties, and 
ornamental grounds. It has a secure hold on the 
commerce of the region* The assessment roll of the 
city increased fi'om $7,627,632 in 1881 to $-14,871,073 
in 1889. Its baink business, public buildings, school- 
houses, and street improvements are in accord with 
this increase, and show solid, vigorous growth. It is 
altogether an attractive city, whether seen on a drive 
through its well-planted and bright avenues, or looked 
down on from the hills which are climbed by the cable 
roads, A curious social note was the effect of the 
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"boom" excitement upon the birth rate. The report 
of children imder the age of one year was in 1887, 
271 boy babies and 264 girl babies; fi-om 1887 to 1888 
there were only 176 boy babies and 162 giil babies. 
The return at the end of 1889 was 465 boy babies, and 
500 girl babies. 

Although Los Angeles County still pi-oduces a con- 
siderable quantity of wine and brandy, 1 liave an im- 




pression that the raising of raisins wiU supplant wini 
making largely in Southern California, and that the 
principal wine producing will be in the northern por- 
tions of the State. It is certain that the best quahty is 
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grown in the foot-hills. The reputation of "California 
wines" has been mueh injured by placing npon the 
market crude juice that was in no sense wiue. Cli-eat 
improvement has been made in the past tliree to five 
yeai's, not only in the vine and knowledge of the soil 
adapted to it, but in the handhng and the curing of 
the wine. One can now find without much difficulty 
excellent table wines — sound claret, good white Reis- 
ling, and sautenie. None of these wines are exactly 
like the foreign wines, and it may be some time befoi-e 
the taste accustomed to foreign wines is educated to 
like them. But in Eastern markets some of the best 
brands are already much called for, and I think it only 
a question of time and a little more experience when 
the best Cahfornia wines will be popular. I fomid in 
the San Francisco market excellent red wines at $3.-50 
the case, and what was still more remarkable, at some 
of the best hotels sound, agreeable claret at from fif- 
teen to twenty cents the pint bottle. 

It is quite unnecessary to emphasize the attrac- 
tions of Santa Barbara, or the productiveness of the 
valleys in the counties of Santa Bart>ara and Ventura. 
Tliere is no more poetic i-egion on the continent than 
the bay south of Point Conception, and the pen and 
the camera have made the world tolerably familiar 
with it. There is a graciousness, a softness, a color in 
tlie sea, the eaiions, the mountains there that dwell in 
the memoiy. It is capable of inspiiing the same love 
that the Greek colonists felt for the region between 
the bays of Salerno and Naples. It is as fniitful as 
the Italian shores, and can support as dense a popula- 
tion. The figures that have been given as to produc- 
tiveness and variety of productions apply to it. Hav- 



ing more winter rainfall than the i^oimties south of 
it, agrieultiu'e is profitable in most years. Since the 
railway was made down the valley of the Santa Clara 
Rirer and along the coast to Santa Barbara, a great 
impulse has been given to farming. Orange and other 
fruit orchards have increased. Near Buenaventura I 
saw hundreds of acres of Uma beans. The jield is 
about one ton to the acre. With good farming the 
valleys yield cmps of com, barley, and wheat much 
above the average. Still it is a fruit region, and no 
variety has yet been tried that does not produce veiy 
well there. The rapid gi'owth of all trees has enabled 
the region to demonstrate in a shoit time that there 
is scarcely any that it cannot naturalize. The cxai- 
ous growths of tropical lands, the trees of aromatic 
and medicinal gums, the trees of exquisite foliage and 
wealth of fragrant blossoms, the sturdy forest natives, 
and the bearers of edible nuts are all to be found 
in the gartlons and by the road-side, from New Eng- 
land, fi'om the Southern States, from Eiu'ope, from 
North and South Africa, Southern Asia, China, Japan, 
from Austraha and New Zealand and South America. 
The region is an arboreal and botanical garden on an 
immense scale, and fuU of surprises. The floriculture 
is even more astonishing. Every land is represented. 
The profusion and vigor are as wonderful as the vari- 
ety. At a flower show in Santa Barbai-a were exhib- 
ited IGO varieties of roses all cut from one garden the 
same morning. The open garden rivals the Eastern 
conservatoiy. The country is new and many of the 
conditions of life may be primitive and i-ude. but it 
is impossible that any region shall not be beautiful, 
clothed with such a profusion of bloom and color. 
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I have spoken of the rapid growth. The practical 
advantage of this as to fruit-trees is that one begins to 
have an income from them here sooner than in the 
East. No one need be under the delusion that he can 
Uve in CaUfomia without work, or thrive without in- 
cessant and inteUigent industry, but the distinction of 
the country for the fruit-grower is the rapidity with 
which trees and vines mature to the extent of being 
profitable. But nothing thrives without care, and 
kindly as the cUmate is to the weak, it cannot be too 
much insisted on that this is no place for confirmed 
invalids who have not money enough to live without 
work. 



CnAPTEU XIII. 



THE ADVANCE OF CULTR'ATION SOUTHfl'ABD. 

The immense county of San Diego is on the thresh- 
old of its development. It has comparatively only 
spots of cultivation here and there, in an area on 
the western slope of the county only, that Mr. Van 
Dyke estimates to contain about one milhon acres of 
good arable laud for fanning and fruit-raising. This 
mountainous region is full of charming valleys, and 
hidden among the hills arc fruitful nooks capable of 
sustaining thriving communities. There is no doubt 
about the salubrity of the cUmate, and one can htei-- 
ally suit himself as to temperature by choosing his 
elevation. The traveller by rail down the wild Temec- 
ula Canon will have some idea of the piettu-esqueness 
of the country, and, as he descends in the broadening 
valley, of the beautiful mountain pai-ks of live-oak and 
clear running watei-, and of the richness both for gi'az- 
ing and grain of the ranches of the Santa Margarita, 
Las Flores, and Santa Rosa. Or if he will see what a 
few years of vigorous cultivation will do, he may \'isit 
Escondido, on the river of that name, which is at an 
elevation of less than a thousand feet, and foui-teen 
miles from the ocean. This is only one of many set- 
tlements that have great natural beauty and thiifty 
industrial life. In that region ai-e numerous attractive 
villages. I have a report from a little canon, a few 
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miles north of Eseoudido, where a ' 
woman with an invalid hushand 
settled in 1883. The ground was thick- 
ly covered with bmsh, and its only 
prodnct was rabbits and quails. In 
1888 they had 100 acres cleared and 
fenced, mostly devoted to orchard 
fruits and berries. They had in good 
bearing over 1200 fi'uit- trees, among 
them 200 oranges and 283 figs, which 
yielded one and a half tons of figs a week dunng 
the bearing season, fi'oni August to November. Tlie 
sprouts of the peach-trees gi-ew twelve feet in 1889. 
Of course such a httle fniit farm as this is the result 
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of self-denial and hard work, but I am sure that the 
experiment m this i-egion need not be exceptional. 

San Diego will be to the southern part of the State 
what San Francisco is to the northern. Nature seems 
to have arranged for tliis, by providing a magnificent 
harbor, when it shut off the southern part by a mount- 
ain range. Duiiiig the town-lot lunaey it was said 
that San Diego could not grow because it had no back 
country, and the retort was that it needed no back 
countrj', its harbor would command conmierce. The 
fallacy of this assumption lay in the forgetfulness of 
the fact that the profitable and peculiar exports of 
Southern California must go East by rail, and reach a 
market in the shortest possible time, and that the in- 
habitants look to the Pacific for eompai*atively little of 
the imports they need. If the Isthmus i-oute were 
opened by a ship -canal, San Diego would doubtless 
have a great share of the Pacific trade, and when the 
population of that pai-t of the State is lai^ enough to 
demand great importations from the islands and lands 
of the Pacific, this harbor wiU not go begging. But 
in its present development the entire Pacific trade of 
Japan, China, and the islands, gives only a small divi- 
dend each to the competing ports. For these develop- 
ments this fine harbor must wait, but meantime the 
wealth and prosperity of San Diego lie at its dooi-s. A 
couutrj' as large as the three richest New England 
States, with enormous wealth of mineral and stone in 
its mountains, with one of the finest climates in the 
world, with a million acres of arable land, is certainly 
capable of building up one gi-eat seaport tottTi. These 
million of acres on the western slope of the mountain 
i-anges of the country ai-e geographically tributarj' to 
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San Diego, and almost every acre by its products is 
certain to attain a high value. 

Tho end of the ridiculous speculation in lots of 
1887-88 was not so disastrous in the loss of money in- 
vested, or even in the ruin of great expectations by the 
collapse of fictitious values, as in the stoppage of im- 
migration. The country has been ever since adjusting 
itself to a normal gi-owth, and the recovery is just in 
proportion to the anival of settlers who come to work 
and not to speculate. I had heai'd that the "boom" 
had left San Diego and vicinity the "deadest" region 
to be found anywhere. A speculator would probably 
so regard it. But the people have had a great acces- 
sion of common-.seuse. The expectation of attracting 
settlers by a fictitious show has subsided, and atten- 
tion is directed to the development of the natural 
riches of the country. Since the boom San Diego luis 
perfected a splendid system of drainage, paved its 
streets, extended its railways, built up the business 
part of the town solidly and handsomely, and greatly 
improved the mesa above the town. In all essentials 
of permanent gi'owth it is much better in appearance 
than in 1887. Business is better organized, and, best of 
all, there is an intelligent appreciation of the agiicult- 
ural resources of the country. It is discovered that 
San Diego has a "back countiy" capable of producing 
great wealth. The Chamber of Commerce has organ- 
ized a permanent exhibition of products. It is as- 
sisted in this work of stimulation by competition by a 
"Ladies' Annex," a society numbering some five hun- 
dred ladies, who devote themselves not to sesthetic 
pursuits, but to the quickening of all the industric-s of 
the fanu and the garden, and all public improvements. 
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To the mere traveller who devotes only a couple of 
weeks to an examination of tliis region it is evident 
that the spirit of industry is in the ascendant, and the 
result is a most gi'atifyiug increase in orchards and 
vineyards, and the storage and distribution of water 
for irrigation. The region is imsurpassed for the pro- 
duction of the orange, the lemon, the raisin-grajie, the 
fig, and the olive. The gi'eat reservoir of tlie Cuy- 
amaea, which supplies San Diego, sends its flume 
around the fertile valley of El Cajou (which has 
already a gi'eat reputatic)n for its raisins), and this lias 




become a garden, the 
land rising in value 
eveiy year. The re- 
gion of National City 
and Chnla Vista is 
supplied by the res- 
ervoir made by the 
great Sweetwater 
Dam— a marvel of engineering skill — and is not only 
most productive in fruit, but is attractive liy pretty 
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villas and most sightly and agreeable homes. It is an 
unanswerable reply to the inquiry if this region was 
not killed by the boom that all the arable land, except 
that staked out for fancy city prices, has steadily risen 
in value. This is trae of all the bay region down 
through Otay (where a promising watch factory is es- 
tahhshed) to the border at Tia Juaua. The rate of set- 
tlement in the county outside of the cities and to^vns 
has been greater since the boom than before — a most 
healthful indication for the future. According to the 
school census of 1889, Mr. Van Dyke estimates a per- 
manent growth of nearly 50,000 people in the county 
in four years. Half of these are well distributed in 
small settlements which have the advantages of roads, 
mails, and school -liouses, and which offer to settlers 
who wish to work adjacent unimproved land at prices 
which experience shows are still moderate. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A LAND OP AGREEABLE HOMES. 

In this imiierfect conspeetus of a vast tenitory I 
sliould be Sony to say anything that can raise false 
expectations. Our eoxintiy is very big; and though 
scarcely any part of it has not some advantages, and 
notwithstanding the census figures of oiu- population, 
it will be a long time before oiu* vast territoiy will fill 
lip. CaUfomia must wait with the i-est ; but it seems 
to me to have a great future. Its position in the 
Union with regard to its peculiar pixjductions is unique. 
It can and will supply us with much that we now im- 
port, and laboi" and capital sooner or later will find 
their profit in meeting the gi'owing demand for Cah- 
fornia products. 

There are many people in the United States wlio 
could prolong life by moving to Southern California; 
there are many who would find life easier there by i-ea- 
son of the climate, and because out-door labor is more 
agreeable thei-e the year through ; many who have to 
fight the weather and a niggardly soil for existence 
could there have pretty little homes with less expense 
of money and labor. It is well that people for whom 
this is true should know it. It need not influence 
those wlio are already well placed to try the fortune 
of a distant countiy and new associations. 

I need not emphasize the disadvantage in regard to 
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beauty of a land that eau for half the year only keep 
ji vernal appearance by irrigation; but to eyes accus- 
tomed to it there is something pleasing in the con- 
trast of the gi'een valleys with the brown and gold and 
red of the hills. The picture in my mind for the fut- 
ure of the Laud of the Sun, of the mountains, of the 
sea — which is only an enlargement of the picture of 
the present — is one of gi'eat beauty. The rapid growth 
of fiTiit and oraamental trees and the profusion of flow- 
ers render easy the making of a lovely home, however 
humble it may be. The nature of the industries — i-e- 
quiiing careful attention to a small piece of ground — 
points to small holdings as a rule. The picture I see 
is of a land of small farms and gardens, highly culti- 
vated, in all the valleys and on the foot-hills ; a land, 
therefore, of luxuriance and great productiveness and 
agi-eeable homes. I .see everywhere the gardens, the 
vineyards, the orchards, with the various greens of the 
olive, the fig, and the orange. It i.s always picturesque, 
because the country is broken and even rugged ; it is 
always interesting, because of the contrast with the 
mountains and the desert ; it has the color that makes 
Southern Italy so poetic. It is the fairest field for the 
experiment of a contented community, without any 
poverty and without excessive wealth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SOME WONTJEKS BY THE WAY. — ^lOSEMITE, — MARIl'OSA 
TREES, — MONTEREY. 

I w^ENT to it witli reluctance. I shiiiik from at- 
tempting to say anything about it. If you knew that 
there was one spot on the earth w^here Nature kept her 
secret of secrets, the key to the action of her most 
gigantic and patieut forces through the long eras, the 
marvel of constnictive and destiiictive energy, in feat- 
ures of sublimity made possible to mental endurance 
by tlie most exquisite devices of painting and sculpt- 
ure, the wonder which is without parallel or compari- 
son, would you not hesitate to approach it? Would 
you not wander and delay with this and that wonder, 
and this and that beauty and nobility of scenery, put- 
ting off tlie day when the imagination, which is our 
highest gift., must be extinguished by the reality I 
The mind has this judicious timidity. Do we not 
loiter in the avenue of the temple, dalljing with the 
vista of giant plane -trees and statues, and noting the 
carving and the color, mentally slninking from the 
moment when the full glory shall bui-st upon us*? 
We turn and look when we are near a summit, we 
pick a flower, we note the shape of the clouds, the 
passing breeze, before we take the last step tliat shall 
reveal to us the vast panorama of moimtains and 
valleys. 
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I cannot bring myself to any description of the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado by aiiy other route, 
mental or physical, than that by which we reached 
it, by the way of sueh beanty as Monterey, such a 
wonder as the Yosemite, and the inlinite and pictu- 
resque deserts of New Mexico and Arizona. I think 
the mind needs the ti-ainiug iu the desert sceneiy to 
enable it to gi-asp the unique sublimity of the Grand 
Canon. 

The road to the Yosemite, after leaving the branch 
ef the Southern Pacific at Raymond, is an unnecessa- 
rily fatiguing one. The journey by stage — sixty-five 
miles — is accomplished in less than two days — thirty- 
nine miles the first day, and twenty-six the second. 
The diiving is necessarily slow, because two mountain 
ridges have to be surmounted, at an elevation each of 
about 6500 feet. The road is not a " road " at all as 
the teiTU is understood iu Switzerland, Spain, or in 
any highly civilized region — that is, a graded, smooth, 
hard, and sufficiently broad track. It is a makeshift 
highway, generally naiTOw (often too naiTow for two 
teams to pass), cast up with loose material, or exca- 
vated on the slopes with fi-eqnent shoi-t cur\'e8 and 
double curves. Like all niouutain roads which skii-t 
preiiipices, it may seem "pokerish," but it is safe 
enough if the drivers are skilful and careful (all the 
drivers on this route are not only excellent, but ex- 
ceedingly civil as well), and there is no break in wag- 
on or harness. At the season this trip is made the 
weather is apt to be warm, but this would not matter 
so much if the road were not intolerably dusty. Over 
a great part of the way the dust rises in clouds and 
is stifling. On a well -engineered road, with a good 
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road-bed. the time of passage might not be shortened, 
but the joixraey would be made with positive comfort 
and enjoyment, for though there is a certam monot- 
ony in the scenery, there is the wild freshness of nat- 
ure, now and then an extensive prospect, a sight of 
the snow -clad Nevadas, and vast stretches of wood- 
land ; and a part of the way the forests are magnifi- 
cent, especially the stupendous gi-owth of the sugar- 
pine. These noble forests are now protected by their 
inaceessibiUty. 

From 1855 to 1864, nine years, the Yosemite had 
653 visitors ; in 1864 there were 147. The inimber 
increased steadily till 1869, the year the overland rail- 
road was completed, when it jumped to 1122. Be- 
tween 4000 ami 5000 pev.soii?- visit it now each year. 
The number would be emininnisly increased if it could 
he reached by rail, and doubtless a roa<l will be built 
to the valley in the near future, perhaps np the 
Mereed River. I believe that the pilgrims who used 
to go to the Yosemite on foot or on horseback i-egi-et 
the building of the stage road, the enjojTiient of the 
wonderfid valley being somehow cheapened by the 
comparative ease of reaching it. It is feared that a 
railway would still furtlier cheapen, if it did not vul- 
garize it, and that passengers by train would miss the 
mountain sceneiy, the splendid forests, the siu'prises 
of the way (Hke the first view of the valley from 
Inspiration Point), and that the Mariposa big trees 
would be farther ofE the route than they are now. 
The traveller sees tliem now by driving eight miles 
from Wawona, the end of the first day's staguig. But 
the romance for the few there is in staging will have 
to give way to the gi-eater comfort of the many by 
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rail. The railway will do no more injury to the Yo- 
semite than it has done to Niagara, and, in fact, will 
be the means of immensely increasing the comfort of 
the visitor's stay there, besides enabling tens of thou- 
sands of people to see it who cannot stand the fatigue 
of the stage ride over the present road. The Yosemite 
will remain as it is. The simplicity of its gi-and feat- 
ures is unassailable so long as the Government pro- 
tects the forests that smround it and the streams that 
pour into it. The visitor who goes there by rail will 
find plenty of adventure for days and weeks in follow- 
ing the mountain trails, ascending to the gi'eat points 
of view, exploring the canons, or climbing so as to 
command the vast stretch of the snowy Sierras. Or, 
if he is not inclined to adventure, the valley itself will 
satisfy his highest imaginative flights of the sublime 
in rock masses and perpendicular ledges, and his sense 
of beauty in the graceful water-falls, rainbow colors, 
and exquisite lines of domes and pinnacles. It is in 
the grouping of objects of subHmity and beauty that 
the Yosemite excels. The narrow valley, with its 
gigantic walls, which vary in every change of the 
point of view, lends itself to the most astonishing 
scenic effects, and these the photogi-aph has repro- 
duced, so that the world is familiar with the striking 
features of the valley, and has a tolerably con-ect idea 
of the sublimity of some of these features. What the 
photograph cannot do is to give an impression of the 
unique gi'ouping, of the majesty, and at times crush- 
ing weight upon the mind of the forms and masses, 
of the atmospheric splendor and illusion, and of the 
total value of such an assemblage of wonders. The 
level suifaee of the peaceful, park-like valley has much 
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to do with the impression. The effect of El Capitan, 
seen across a meadow and rising fi-om a beautiful 
park, is mucli greater than if it were enctmntered in 
a savage mountain gorge. The traveller may have 
seen elsewhere greater water - falls, and domes and 
spires of rock as surprising, hut he has nowhere else 
seen such a comhinatiou as this. He may be fortified 
against surprise by tlie photographs he has seen and 
the reports of word painters, hut he vriU not eseape 
(say, at Inspiration Point, or Artist Point, or otlier 
lookouts), a quickening of the pulse and an elation 
wliieh is physical as well as mental, in the sight of 
such unexpected subhmity and beauty. And famil- 
iai-ity will scarcely take off the edge of his delight, so 
varied are the effects in the passing hours and chang- 
ing lights. The Rainbow Fall, when water is abun- 
dant, is exceedingly impressive as well as bi-antiful. 
Seen fi'om the carriage road, pouring out of the sky 
overhead, it gives a sense of power, and at the proper 
hour before sunset, when the vast mass of leaping, 
foaming water is shot through \vith the colors of the 
spectrum, it is one of the most exquisite sights the 
world can offer; the elemental forces are overwhelm- 
ing, but the lovehuess is engaging. One turns from 
this to till-- nulile mass of El Capitan with a .shock of 
sur])risc, however often it may have been .seen. This 
is the hum- also, in the time of high -water, to see 
the reflection of the Yosemite Palls. As a spectacle 
it is infinitely finer than anything at Mirror Lake, 
and is unique in its way. To behold this beautiful 
series of falls, flowing down out of the blue sky above, 
and flowing up out of an equally blue sky in the 
depths of the earth, is a sight not to be forgotten. 
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And when the observer passes from these displays to 
the sight of the aerial domes in the upper eud of the 
valley, new wondera opening at every tm-u of the for- 
est road, his excitement has httle chauce of sul)siding: 
he may be even a little oppressed. The valley, so ver- 




dant and fi-iendly with gi-ass and trees and flowers, is 
so narrow compared with the height of its perpendic- 
ular guardian walls, and this little secluded spot is so 
imprisoned in the gigantic mountains, that man has a 
feeling of helplessness in it. This powerlessness in 
the presence of elemental forces was heightened by 
the deluge of water. There had been an immense fall 
of snow the winter before, the Merced was a i-aging 
toiTent, overflowing its banks, and from every ledge 
poured a miniature eatai-act. 

Noble simplicity is the key-note to the scenery of 
the Yosemite, and this is enhanced by the park-like 
appearance of the floor of the valley. The stems of 
the fine trees are in harmony with the pei-pendicular 
lines, and their foliage adds the necessary contrast to 
the gray rock masses. In order to preserve these for- 
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est -trees, tlie underbrush, which is liable to make a 
contla^ration in a dry season, should be removed gen- 
erally, and the \iew of the gi*eat featui-es be left unim- 
peded. The minor canons and the trails are, of eoui'se, 
left as much as possible to the I'iot of vegetation. The 
State Commission, which labors under the disadvan- 
tages of getting its supplies from a Legislature that 
does not appreciate the value of the Yosemite to CaU- 
fomia, has developed the trails judiciously, and estab- 
lished a model trail service. The Yosemite, it need 
not be said, is a great attraction to tourists fi-om all 
])arts of the world ; it is the interest of the State, 
therefore, to increase their number by improving the 




facihties for reaching it, and by resolutely preserving 
all the suiToiinding region from ravage. 

This is as true of the Mariposa big tree region as 
of the valley. Indeed, more care is needed for the 
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trees than for the great t-hasm, for man cannot per- 
manently injure the distinctive features of the latter, 
while the destruction of the sequoias will be an irrepa- 
rable loss to the State and to the world. The Sequoia 
giganica differs in leaf, and size and shape of cone, from 
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the great Sequoia semper fireufi on the coast near Santa 
Cruz; neither can be spared. The Mariposa trees, scat- 
tered along on a mountain ridge 6500 feet above the 
sea, do not easily obtain their victory, for they are a 
part of a magnificent forest of other growths, among 
which the noble sugar -pine is conspicuous for its 
enormous size and graceful vigor. The sequoias dom- 
inate among splendid rivals only by a magnitude that 
has no comparison elsewhere in the world. I think 
no one can anticipate the effect that one of these mon- 
archs will have upon him. He has read that a coach 
and six can drive through one of the trees that is 
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standing; that another is thirty- three feet in diam- 
eter, and that its vast stem, HoO feet high, is crowned 
with a mass of foliage that seems to bnish against 
the sky. He might be pi-epared for a tower 100 feet in 
cireumference, and even 400 feet high, standing upon 
a level plain ; but tliis Uviug gi-owth is quite anotluT 
affaii-. Each tree is an iniiividual, and has si personal 
chai-acter. No man can stand in the jji-esenee of one 
of these giants without a new sense of the age of the 
world and the insignificant span of ont; hiuiiaii life ; 
but he is also ovei-jjowered by a sense of some gigantic 
personality. It does not reUeve liim to think of tliis 
as the Methuselah of trees, or to call it by the name 
of some gi'eat poet or captain. The awe the tree in- 
spu'es is of itself. As one lies and looks up at the 
enormous hulk, it seems not so much the hulk, so 
lightly is it can-ied, as the spu-it of the tree — the 
elastic %ngor, the patience, the endurance of storm 
and change, the confident might, and the soaiing, al- 
most contemptuous pride, that ovei-whelm the puny 
spectator. It is just because man can measure him- 
self, his littleness, liis brevity of existence, with this 
gi-owth out of the earth, that he is more personally 
impressed by it than he might be by the mere vaii- 
atiou iu the contour of the gli>be which is called a 
momitain. The iinaginatioii nuikcs u jilau.sible effort 
to comprehend it, and is toiled. No; <'learly it is not 
mere size that impresses one ; it is the dignity, the 
character in the tree, the authority and powei- of an- 
tiquity. Side by side of these venerable forms are 
young sequoias, great trees themselves, that have only 
just begun their millennial career — trees that will, if 
spared, pei-petuate to remote ages this i-ace of giants, 
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and in two to four thousand years from now take the 
place oi! their gi'eat-grandfathers, who are sinking un- 
der the weight of years, and one by one measuring 
theii- length on the earth. 

The transition from the subhme to the exquisitely 
lovely in nature cau nowhere else be made with more 
celerity than from the Sierx'as to the coast at Monte- 
rey; California abounds in such contrasts and sur- 
prises. After the great stining of the emotions by the 
Yosemite and the Mariposa, the Hotel del Monte Park 
aud vicinity offer repose, and make an appeal to the 
sense of beauty aud refinement. Yet even here some- 
thing unique is again encountered. I do not i-efer to 
the extraordinary beauty of the giant hve-oaks and 
the landscape-gardening about the hotel, which have 
made Monterey famous the world over, but to the sea- 
beatfh drive of sixteen miles, which cau scarcely be 
rivalled elsewhei-e either for marine lovehness or vari- 
ety of coast scenery. It has points like the ocean 
diive at Newport, but is altogether on a grander scale, 
and shows a more poetic union of shore and sea; be- 
sides, it offers the cinrious and fascinating spectacles 
of the rocks inhabited by the sea-lions, and the Cy- 
press Point. These huge, uncouth creatures can be 
seen elsewhere, but pi-obably nowhere else on this 
coast are they massed iu gi-eater uumber.s. The ti-ees 
of Cypress Point are unique, this species of cypress 
having been found nowhere else. The long, never- 
ceasing swell of the Pacific incessantly flows up the 
many crescent sand beaches, casting up shells of biill- 
iant hues, sea -weed, and kelp, which seems instinct 
with animal life, and flotsam fi-om the far-off islands. 
But the rocks that lie off the shore, and the jagged 

11 
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points tliat project in fanciful forms, break the even 
great swell, and send the waters, churned into spray 
and foam, into the air with a thousand hues in the 
sun. The shock of these sharp collisions mingles 
with the heavy ocean boom. Cyi)ress Point is one 
of the most conspicuous of these projections, and its 
strange trees creep out upon the ragged ledges almost 
to the water's edge. These cypresses are quite as in- 
stinct with individual life and quite as fantastic as 
any that Dore drew for his '' Inferno." They are as 
gnarled and twisted as ohve- trees two centuries old, 
but their attitudes seem not only to show stiniggle 
with the elements, but agony in that struggle. The 
agony may be that of torture in the tempest, or of 
some fabled creatiu'es fleeing and pursued, stretching 
out their long arms in terror, and fixed in that wii th- 
ing fear. They are creatures of the sea quite as much 
as of the land, and they give to this lovely coast a 
strange charm and fascination. 
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FASCINATIONS OF THE DESERT. — THE LAGUNA PUEBLO. 

The traveller to California by the Santa Fe route 
comes into the arid regions gradually, and finds each 
day a variety of objects of interest that upsets his 
conception of a monotonous desert land. If he chooses 
to bi-eak the continental journey midway, he can turn 
aside at Las Vegas to the Hot Springs. Here, at the 
head of a pictiiresque valley, is the Montezuma Ho- 
tel, a luxurious and handsome house, C767 feet above 
sea-level, a great surprise in the midst of the broken 
and somewhat savage New Mexican scenery. Tlie 
low hills covered with pines and pinons, the romantic 
glens, and the wide views from tlie elevations about 
the hotel, make it an attractive place ; and a great 
deal has been done, in the erection of bath - houses, 
oniameutal gardening, and the grading of roads and 
walks, to make it a comfortable place. The latitude 
and the di-jmess of the atmosphere insure for the trav- 
eller fi'om the North in .our winter an agreeable recep- 
cion, and the elevation makes the spot iu the summer 
a desirable resoi-t from Soutliern heat. It is a sanita- 
rium as well as a pleasure resort. The Hot Springs 
have much the same character as the Tbplitz watei-s in 
Bohemia, and tlie saturated earth — the Miitterfai/pf — 
furnishes the curative "mud baths" which are enjoyed 
at Marienbad and Carlsbad. The union of the ehmate, 
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wliich is so favorable iu diseases of tte respiratory 
organs, with the waters, which do so much for rheu- 
matic sufferers, gives a distinction to Las Vegas Hot 
Springs. This New Mexican air — there is none purer 
ou the globe — is an enemy to hay-fever and malarial 
diseases. It was a wise entei*prise 
to provide that those who wish to 
try its efficacy can 
do so at the Monte- -^^^F%- 

zuma without giv- ^r^'EB-nU^ 




ing up any of the com- 
forts of civilized life. 
' \y." " ' . - It is difficult to 

'i explain to one who 

cnuacn at (aouha ^^® ""*' ^^*^° ^*'' ^^ ^^^ 

not put himself in 
the leisurely fi-ame of 
mind to enjoy it, the charms of the desert of the high 
plateaus of New Mexico and Arizona. Its arid charac- 
ter is not so impressive as its ancientuess; and the part 
which iuterests us is not only the procession of the 
long geologic eras, visible in the extinct volcanoes, the 
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barrancas, the painted buttes, the petrified forests, but 
as well in tlie evidences of civihzations gone by, or the 
remains of them survi^ang in our day — the cliff dwell- 
ings, the ruins of cities that were thi-iving when Co- 
ronado sent his lieutenants thi-ough the region three 
centuries ago, and tlie present residences of the Pne- 
bio Indians, either villages perched upon an almost in- 
accessible rock like Acamo, or clusters of adobe dwell- 
ings like Isleta and Laguna. The Pueblo Indians, of 
whom the Zunis are a tribe, have been dwellers in vil- 
lages and cultivators of the soil and of the arts of 
peace immemorially, a gentle, amiable race. It is in- 
deed such a race as one would expert to find in the 
land of the sun and the cactus. Their manners and 
theii" arts attest their antiquity and a long refinement 
in fixed dwellings and occupations. The whole region 
is a most interesting field for the antiquarian. 

We stopped one day at Laguna, which is on the 
Santa Fe line west of Isleta, another Indian pueblo 
at the Atlantic and Pacific junction, where the road 
crosses the Rio Grande del Norte west of Albuquer- 
que. Near Laguna a little stream called the Rio Puer- 
co flows southward and joins the Rio Grande. There 
is vcrdiu'e along these streams, and gardens and fruit 
orchards repay the rude irrigation. In spite of these 
watercourses the aspect of the landscape is wild and 
desert-like — low baiTen hills and ragged ledges, wide 
sweeps of sand and dry gi-ay bushes, with mountains 
and long lines of horizontal ledges in the distance. 
Laguna is built upon a rounded elevation of rock. 
Its appearance is exactly that of a Syrian village, the 
same cluster of little, square, flat-roofed bouses in ter- 
races, the same bromi color, and under the same pale 
n* 
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bine sky. And the resemblance was completed by the 
figures of the women on the roofs, or moving down 
the slope, erect and supple, c-arrjing on the head a 
water jar. and holding together by one hand the man- 
tle woni like a Spanish rehozo. The \-illage is iiTegu- 
larly built, without much regard to streets or alleys, 
and it lias no special side of entrance or approach. 
Eveiy side presents a blank wall of adobe, and the en- 
trance seems quite by chance. Yet the way we went 
over, the smooth slope was worn here and there in 
channels three or four inches deep, as if by the pass- 
ing feet of many generations. The only semblance of 
architectm'al regularity is in the plaza, not perfectly 
square, upon which some of the houses look, and 
where the annual dances take place. The bouses 
have tlie effect of being built in terraces rising one 
above the other, but it is hard to say exactly what a 
house is — whether it is anything more than one room. 
You can reach some of the houses only by aid of a 
ladder. You enter others from the sti-eet. If you will 
go farther you must climb a ladder which brings you 
to the roof that is used as the sitting-room or door- 
yard of the next room. From this room you may still 
ascend to others, or you may pass through low and 
small door-ways to other apai-tmeuts. It is all hap- 
hazard, but exceedingly picturesque. You may find 
some of the family in every room, or they may be 
gathered, women and babies, on a roof which is pro- 
tected by a pai'ajwt. At the time of our visit the men 
were all away at work in their fields. Notwithstand- 
ing the houses are only sun-dried bricks, and the vil- 
lage is Tsnthout water or street commissioners, I was 
struck by the universal cleanliness. There was no ref- 




^F use in the comers or alleys, no odors, and niauy of the 

^M rooms were patterns of neatness. To be sure, an old 

^1 woman here and thei'e kept her hens m an adjoinmg 

^1 apartment above her o\vn, and there was the litter of 

^K children and of rather careless house - keeping;. But, 

^H taken altogether, the towni is an example for some 



more civilized, whose inhabitants wash oftener and 
dress better than these Indians. 

We were put on friendly terms with the whole 
settlement through three or four young maidens who 
had been at the Carlisle school, and spoke EngUsh 
very prettily. They were of the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen, and some of them had been five years away. 
They came back, so fai' as I could learn, gladly to their 
own people and to the old ways. They had resumed 
the Indian dress, which is much more becoming to 
tliem, as I think they know, than that which liad 
been imposed upon them. I saw no books. They do 
not read any now, and they appear to lie perfectly 
content with the idle drudgery of theh- semi - savage 
condition. In time they will marr\' in their tribe, and 
the school episode will be a thing (*f the past. But 
not altogether. The pretty Josephine, who was our 
best cicerone about the place, a girl of lovely eyes and 
modest mien, showed us with pride her own room, or 
" house," as she called it, neat as could be, simi)ly fm*- 
nished with an u-on bedstead and snow-white cot, a 
miiTor, chair, and table, and a tnmk, and some "ad- 
vertising " prints on the walls. She said that she was 
needed at home to cook for her aged mother, and her 
present ambition was to make money enough by the 
sale of pottery and curios to buy a cooking stove, so 
that she could cook more as the whites do. The 
house-work of the family had mainly fallen upon her; 
but it was not burdensome, I fancied, and she and the 
other gii'ls of her age had leisure to go to the station 
on the arrival of eveiy train, in hope of selling some- 
thing to the passengers, and to sit on the rocks in the 
sun and di-eam as maidens do. I fancy it would be 
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better for Josepliine aud for all the rest if there were 
no station and no passing trains. The elder women 
were uniformly ugly, but not repulsive like the Mo- 
javes ; the place swarmed with ehildi-en, and the ba- 
bies, aged women, and pleasing young gii'ls gi-ouped 
most eifectively on the roofs. 

The whole community were very complaisant and 
fiiendly when we came to know them well, which we 
did in the coui-se of an hour, and they enjoyed as 
much as we did the bargaining for pottery. They 
have for sale a great (fuautity of small pieces, fantastic 
in form aud brilliantly colored — toys, in fact; but we 
found in their houses many beautiful jars of large size 
aud excellent shape, decollated most effectively. The 
ordinary utensils for cooking and for cooUug water 
ai-e generally pretty in design and painted artistically. 
Like the ancient Peruvians, they make many vessels 
in the forms of beasts and birds. Some of the designs 
of the decoi-ation are highly eonventionahzed, and 
others are just in the proper artistic line of the natu- 
ral — a spray with a bird, or a sunflower on its stalk. 
The ware is aU nnglazed, exceedingly light and thin, 
and baked so hard that it has a metallic sound when 
stmck. Some of the large jars arc classic in shape, 
and recall in form and decoration the ancient Cyiiriote 
ware, but the colors are commonly brilliant aud bar- 
baiic. The designs seem to be indigenous, and to be- 
tray little Spanish influence. The art displayed in 
this pottery is indeed wonderful, and, to my eye, much 
more effective and Uistingly pleasing than much of 
our cultivated decoration. A couple of handsome jars 
that I bought of an old woman, she assiu'ed me she 
made aud decorated herself; but 1 .saw no ovens there, 
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nor any signs of manufacture, and suppose tliat most 
of the ware is made at Acoma. 

It did not seem to be a very religious commimity, 
although the town has a Catholic church, and I im- 
derstand tliat Pi-otestant services are sometimes held 
in the place. The church is not much frequented, 
and the only evidence of devotion I encountered was 
in a woman who wore a large and handsome silver 
cross, made by the Navajos. Wlien I asked its price, 
she clasped it to her bosom, with an upwai'd look full 
of faith and of i-efusal to part with her religiou at any 
price. The church, which is adobe, and at least two 
centuries old, is one of the most interesting I have 
seen anywhere. It is a simple parallelogram, 104 feet 
long and 21 feet broad, the galile having an opening 
in which the bells hang. The interior is exceedingly 
curious, and its decorations are worth reproduction. 
The floor is of earih, and many of the tribe who were 
distinguished and died long ago are said to repose 
under its smooth surface, with nothing to mark their 
place of sepulture. It has an open timber roof, the 
beams supported upon carved corbels. The ceiling is 
made of wooden sticks, about two inches in diameter 
and some four feet long, painted in alternated colors — 
red, blue, orange, and black — and so twisted or woven 
together as to produce the effect of plaited straw, a 
most novel and agreeable decoration. Over the en- 
trance is a small gallery, the under roof of which is 
composed of sticks laid in straw pattern and colored. 
All around the wall runs a most striking dado, an odd, 
angular pattern, with conventiouahzed birds at inter- 
vals, piiinted in strong yet fade colors — red, yellow, 
black, and white. The north wall is without win- 
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(lows ; all the light, when the door is closed, comes 
from two iiTegular windows, without glass, high uj) in 
the south wall. The eliaucel walls are covei-ed with 
frescos, and there are several quaint paintings, some 
of them not very bad in color and drawing. The 
altar, which is supported at the sides by twisted 
wooden pillars, carved \vith a knife, is hung with an- 
cient sheepskins brightly painted. Back of the altar 
are some archaic wooden images, colored; and over 
the altar, on the ceihng, are the stars of heaven, and 
the sun and the moon, each with a face in it. The in- 
terior was sciiipulously clean and sweet and restful to 
one coming in from the glare of the sun (jn the desert. 
It was evidently little used, and the Indians who ac- 
companied us seemed under no strong impression of 
its sanctity ; but we liked to linger in it, it was so 
hizarre, so picturesque, and exhibited in its rude deco- 
ration so much taste. Two or three small birds flit- 
ting about seemed to enjoy the eoohiess and the sub- 
dued light, and were undisturbed by our presence. 

These are children of the desert, kin in their condi- 
tion and the influences that formed them to the sed- 
entary tribes of upper Egypt and Arabia, who pitch 
their villages upon the rocky eminences, and depend 
for subsistence upon irrigation and scant pasturage. 
Their habits are those of the dwellers in an arid land 
which has little in common with the wUdemess — the 
inhospitable northern wilderness of rain and frost and 
snow. Rain, to be sm*e, insures some sort of vegeta- 
tion in the most forbidding and intractable country, 
but that does not save the hai'sh landscape from being 
unattractive. The high plateaus of New Mexico and 
Arizona have everything that the rainy wilderness 




lacks — sunshine, heaven's own aiv, immense bi'eadth. J 
of horizon, color and infinite beauty of outliuo, and a \ 
warm soil with unlimited possibiUties when moistened, j 
All that these deserts ueed is water. A fatal wanttJ 
No. That is simply sa>ing that science can do fori 
this region what it cannot do for the high wlderness J 
of frost — by the transportation of water transform it i 
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into gardens of blooDi and fields of fruitfxilness. The 
wilderness shall be made to feed the desoi-t. 

I confess that these deserts in the warm latitudes 
fascinate me. Perhaps it is because I perceive in 
them such a chance for the ti'iumph of the skill of 
man, seeing how, here and there, his energy has puslied 
the desert out of his path across the continent. But 
I fear that I am not so practical. To many the des- 
ert in its stony steiility, its desolateness, its unbroken 
solitude, its fantastic savageness, is either appalling or 
repulsive. To them it is tiresome and monotonous. 
The vast plains of Kansas and Nebraska are monot- 
onous even in the agricultural green of summer. Not 
so to me the desert. It is as changeable in its lights 
and colore as the ocean. It is even in its general feat- 
ures of sameness never long the same. If you trav- 
erse it on foot or on horseback, there is ever some mi- 
nor novelty. And on the s^vift train, if you draw down 
the curtain against the glare, or turn to your book, 
you are sure to miss something of interest — a deep 
canon i-ift in the plain, a turn that gives a wide view 
glowing in a hundred hues in the sim, a savage gorge 
with beetling rocks, a sohtary butte or red truncated 
pyramid thrust up into the blue sky, a horizontal ledge 
cutting the horizon line as straight as a ruler for miles, 
a pointed cliff uplifted sheer fi'om the i^lain and laid in 
regular courses of Cyclopean masonry, the battlements 
of a fort, a terraced castle with towers and esplanade, 
a great trough of a valley, gray and parched, enclosed 
by far purple mountains. And then the unlimited 
freedom of it, its infinite expansion, its air like wine 
to the senses, the floods of sunshine, the waves of 
color, the translucent atmosphere that aids the im- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE HEABT OF THE DESERT. 

There is an ai-id region lying in Northern Arizona 
and Southern Utah which has been called the Dis- 
trict of tlie Grand Canon of the Colorado. The area, 
roughly estimated, contains from 13,000 to 16,000 
square miles — about the size of the State of Maryland. 
This region, fully described by the explorers and stud- 
ied by the geologists in the United States service, but 
Httle known to even the travelling pubhc, is probably 
the most interesting temtory of its size on the globe. 
At least it is unique. In attempting to convey an idea 
of it the writer can be assisted by no comparison, nor 
can he appeal in the minds of his readers to any expe- 
rience of scenery that can apply here. The so-called 
Grand Caiion differs not in degree from all other 
scenes ; it differs in kuid. 

The Colorado River flows southward through Utah, 
and crosses the Arizona line below the jimetion with 
the San Juan. It continues southward, flowing deep 
in what is called the Marble Canon, till it is joined by 
the Little Colorado, coming up from the south-east ; it 
then tm-ns westward in a devious hue until it drops 
straight south, and forms the western bomidary of 
Arizona. The centre of the district mentioned is the 
westwardly flowing part of the Colorado. South of 
the river is the Colorado Plateau, at a general eleva- 
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tion of about 7000 feet. North of it the land is high- 
er, and a-scenti-* in a series of plateaus, and then ter- 
races, a succession of cliffs liki- a great stair-way. rising 
to the high plateaus of Utah. The plateaus, adjoining 
the river on the north and well markeil by north and 
sooth dividing lines, or faults, are. naming them from 
east to west, the Paria, the Kail>ab, the Kauab, the 
Uinkaret, and the Sheavwitz, terminating in a great 
wall on the west, the Grt-at Wash fault, where the 
surface of the countrj' drops at once from a general 
elevation of 6000 feet "to from 1300 to ,3000 feet above 
the sea-level — into a desolate and formidable desert. 

If the Grand Canon itself did not dwarf everjlhing 
else, the seenerj' of these plateaus would be superla- 
tive in interest. It is not all desert, nor are the 
goiges, canons, cliffs, and ten-aees, wliich gradually 
prepai-e the mind for the comprehension of the Grand 
Cailon, the only wonders of this land of enchantment. 
These are contrasted with the sylvan sceneiy of the 
Kaibab Plateau, its giant forests and parks, and broad 
meadows decked in the summer with wild flowers in 
dense masses of scarlet, white, purple, aud yellow. 
The Vermilion Cliffs, the Pink Cliffs, the White Cliffs, 
sui-pass in fantastic fonn and brilliant color anytliing 
that the imagination conceives possible in nature, and 
there are dreamy landscapes quite Ix-yond the most 
exquisite fancies of Claude and of Timior. The re- 
gion is full of wonders, of beauties, and sublimities 
that Shelley's imaginings do not match in the " Pi-o- 
metheus Unbound," and when it becomes accessible to 
the tourist it will offer an endless field for the dehght 
of those whose minds can rise to the heights of the 
sublime and the beautiful. In all imaginative writing 
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or painting the material used is that of human expe- 
rience, otherwise it could not be understood ; even 
heaven must be described in the terms of an earthly- 
paradise. Human experience has no prototype of this 
region, and the imagination has never conceived of its 
forms and colors. It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of it by ])en or pencil or brush. The 
I'cader who is familiaT with the glowing descriptions 
in the official reports of Major J, W. Powell, Captain 
C. E. Button, Lieutenant Ives, and others, will not 
save Iiimself fi'om a shock of sxu-prise when the reality 
is before him. This paper deals only with a single 
view in this maiTelloiis region. 

The point where we struck the Cxi-and Canon, ap- 
proaching it fi'om the south, is opposite the promon- 
tory in the Kaibab Plateau named Point Sublime by 
Major Powell, just north of the 36th parallel, and 112" 
15' west longitude, This is only a few miles west of 
the junction with the Little Colorado. About three 
or four miles west of this junction the river enters the 
east slope of the east Kaibab monocline, and here the 
Grand Canon begins. Rapidly the chasm deepens to 
about 6000 feet, or rather it penetrates a higher coun- 
tiy, the skipe of the river remaining about the same. 
Thi'ongh this lofty plateau — an elevation of 7000 to 
0000 feet — the chasm extends for sixty miles, gradu- 
ally changing its course to the north-west, and enter- 
ing the Kanab Plateau. The Kaibab division of the 
Grand Cation is by far the sublimest of all, being 1000 
feet deeper than any other. It is not grander only 
on accoimt of its greater depth, but it is bi-oader 
and more diversified with magnificent architectm'al 
features. 
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The Kanab division, only less magnificent than the 
Kaibab, receives the Kanab Canon from the north and 
the Cataract Canon from the south, and ends at the 
Toroweap Valley. 

The section of tlie Grand Caiion seen by those 
who take the route from Peach Springs is between 
113" and 114° west longitude, and, though wonderful, 
presents few of the great features of eithei- the Kaibab 
or the Kanab divisions. The Grand Caiion ends, west 
longitude 114", at the Great Wash, west of the Hund- 
cane Ledge or Fault. Its whole length from Little 
Colorado to the Great Wash, measured by the raeau- 
derings of the surface of the river, is 220 miles ; by a 
median line between the crests of the summits of the 
walls with two - mile cords, about 195 miles ; the dis- 
tance in a straight line is 125 miles. 

In oxu' journey to the Grand Canon we left the 
Santa Fe line at Flagstaff, a new town with a lively 
lumber industiy. in the midst of a spnice-pine forest 
which occupies the broken coimtry through which the 
road passes for over fifty miles. The forest is open, 
the trees of moderate size are too thickly set with low- 
growing limbs to make clean lumber, and the foli- 
age furnishes the minimum of shade ; but the change 
to these woods is a welcome one from the treeless 
reaches of the desert on either side. The canon is 
also reached from Williams, the next station west, the 
distance being a little shorter, and the point on the 
canon visited being usually a little farther west. But 
the Flagstaff route is for many reasons usually prc- 
fen-ed. Flagstaff hes just south-east of the San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, and on the great Coloi-ado Plateau, 
which has a pretty unifonn elevation of about 7000 
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that preserves much of its manly independence by 
shunning the charity of the United States. No Ind- 
ians have come into intimate or dependent relations 
witli the whites without being deteriorated. 

Flagstaff is the best present point of departure, be- 
cause it has a small hotel, good supply stores, and a 
large Uvery-stable, made necessary by the business of 
the place and the objects of interest in the neighbor- 
hood, and because one reaches from there by the easi- 
est road the finest scenery incomparably on the Colo- 
rado. The distance is seventy -six miles through a 
practically uninhabited country, much of it a desert, 
and with water very infi'eqnent. No work has been 
done on the road ; it is made simply by driving over 
it. There are a few miles here and there of fail* wheel- 
ing, but a good deal of it is intolerably dusty or ex- 
ceedingly stony, and progress is slow. In the daytime 
(it was the last of June) the heat is apt to be exces- 
sive ; but this could be boi-ne, the air is so absolutely 
diy and delicious, and breezes occasionally spring up, 
if it were not for the dust. It is, notwithstanding the 
novelty of the adventure and of the scenery by the 
way, a tiresome joiiniey of two days. A day of x*est is 
absolutely required at the canon, so that five days 
must be allowed for the trip. This will cost the trav- 
eller, according to the size of the party made up, fi'om 
forty to fifty dollars. But a much longer sojomii at 
the eaiion is desb-able. 

Our ijarty of seven was stowed in and on an old 
Concord coach drawn by six horses, and piled with 
camp equipage, bedding, and provisions, A four-horse 
team followed, loaded with other supplies and cooking 
utensils. The road lies on the east side of the Sau 
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Francisco Mountain. Returning, we passed around its 
west side, gaining thus a complete view of this shai)ely 
peak. The compact range is a gi-oup of extinct volca- 
noes, the cratei-s of which are distinctly visible. The 
cup-like summit of the highest is 13,000 feet above 
the sea, and snow always lies on the north escarpment. 
Rising about 6000 feet above the point of view of the 
great plateau, it is fi'om all sides a, noble object, the 
dark rock, snow - sprinkled, rising out of the dense 
growth of pine and cedai'. We di'ove at first thi-ough 
open pine forests, through pai'k - hke intervals, o^'cr 
the foot -bills of the mountain, through growths of 
scrub cedar, and out into the ever -varying rolling 
country to widely-extended prospects. Two consider- 
able liills on our right attracted us by their unique 
beauty. Upon the summit and side of each was a red 
gl(jw exactly like the tint of simset. We thought 
surely that it was the effect of reflected light, but the 
sky was cloudless and the color remained constant. 
Tile color came fi"om the soil. The first was called 
Sunset Mountain. One of our pai-ty named the other, 
and the more beautiful, Peaehblow Mountain, H poetic 
and perfectly descriptive name. 

We lunched at noon beside a swift, clouded, cold 
stream of snow-water from the San Francisco, along 
which gi'ew a few gnarled cedars and some biilliant 
wild flowers. The scene was more than picturesque ; 
in the clear hot an- of the desert the distant landscape 
made a hundred pictures of beauty. Behind us the 
dark form of San Francisco rose up 6000 feet to its 
black crater and fields of spotless snow. Away off to 
the north-east, beyond the brown and gray pastures, 
across a far line distinct in dull color, lay the Painted 
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Desert, like a mii'age, like a really painted landscape, 
glowiug in red and orange and pink, an immense city 
rather than a landscape, with towers and terraces and 
fa<;ades, melting into indistinctness as in a rosy mist, 
spectral but constant, weltering in a tropic glow and 
heat, walls and columns and shafts, the wreck of an 
Oriental capital on a wide violet plain, suffused with 
brilliant color softened into exqxusite shades. All over 
this region nature has such surprises, that laugh at 
our inadequate conception of her resources. 

Our camp for the night was at the nest place 
where water could be obtained, a station of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Company. Abundant water is piped down 
to it from mountain springs. The log-house and sta^ 
ble of the cow-boys were unoccupied, and we pitched 
our tent on a knoll by the con-al. The night was ab- 
solutely dry, and sparkling with the starlight. A part 
of the company spread their blankets on the ground 
under the sky. It is apt to be cold in this region 
towards morning, but lodging in the open air is no 
hardship in this delicious climate. The next day the 
way part of the distance, with only a road marked 
by wagon wheels, was through extensive and barren- 
looking cattle ranges, through pretty vales of grass 
surrounded by stunted cedars, and over stormy ridges 
and plains of sand and small bowlders. The water 
ha\-ing failed at Red Horse, the only place where it is 
usually found in the day's march, our horses went 
witliout, and we had resource to oiu" canteens. The 
whole countiy is essentially arid, but snow falls in the 
winter-time, and its melting, with occasional showers 
in the summer, create what are called surface wells, 
made by drainage. Many of them go dry by Jimo. 
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There had been no rain in the region since the last of 
Mai'ch, but elouds were gathering daily, and showers 
are always expected in July. The phenomenon of 
rain on this baked suiface, in this hot aii-, and vnth 
this immense horizon, is very interesting. Showers in 
this tentative time ai'e local. In our joiuuey we saw 
showers far off, we experienced a dash for ten min- 
utes, but it was local, covering not more than a mile or 
two square. We have in sight a vast canopy of blue 
sky, of forming and dispersing clouds. It is difficult 
for them to drop their moistm-e in the rising columns 
of hot air. The result at tunes was a veiy curious 
spectacle — rain in the sky that did not reach the 
earth. Perhaps some cold cm-rent liiffii above ns 
would condense the moisture, which would begin to 
fall in long trailing sweeps, blown like fine folds of 
musUn, or hke sheets of dissolving sugar, and then the 
hot air of the eartli would dissipate it, and the showers 
would be absorbed in the upper regions. The heat 
was sometimes intense, l)ut at intervals a refi-eshing 
wind would blow, the air being as fickle as the rain ; 
and now and then we would see a slender column of 
dust, a thousand or two feet high, marehing across the 
desert, apparently not more than two feet in diameter, 
and wavering like the threads of moisture that tried in 
vain to reach the earih as rain. Of hfe there was not 
much to be seen in our desert route. In the first day 
we encoxmtered no habitation except the ranch-house 
mentioned, and saw no human beiug; and the second 
day none except the solitai-y occupant of the dried 
well at Red Hoi'se, and two or three Indians on the 
hunt. A few squirrels were seen, and a rabbit now 
and then, and occasionally a bird. The general im- 
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pression was that of a deserted laud. But antelope 
abound in the timber regions, and we saw several of 
these graceful ereatui'es quite near us. Excellent an- 
telope steaks, bought of the wandering Indian hunters, 
added something to our "canned" supplies. One day 
as we lunched, without water, on the cedar slope of a 
lovely grass intei'val, we saw coming towards us over 
the swells of the prairie a figure of a man on a horsi\ 
It rode to us straight as the crow flies. The Indian 
pony stopped not two feet from where our group sat, 
and the rider, who was an Oualapai chief, clad in sack- 
ing, with the print of the brand of floiu- or salt on his 
back, dismounted with his Winchester rifle, and stood 
sUeutly looking at us without a word of salutation. 
He stood there, impassive, until we offered him some- 
thing to eat. Having eaten all we gave him. he open- 
ed his montli and said, "" Smoke 'oui f ' Ha^^ng pro- 
cured from the other wagon a pipe of tobacco and 
a pnll at the driver's canteen, he returned to us all 
smiles. His only baggage was the skull of an ante- 
lope, with the horns, hung at his saddle. Into this he 
put the bread and meat which we gave liim, mounted 
the wretched pony, and without a word rode straight 
away. At a little distance he halted, dismounted, and 
motioned towards the edge of the timber, where he 
had spied an antelope. But the game ehiiled him, and 
lie mounted again and rode off across the desert — a 
strange figure. His tribe lives in the canon some fifty 
miles west, and was at present encamped, for the pur- 
pose of hunting, in the pine woods not far ft-om the 
point we were aiming at. 



CHAPTER XYin. 

ON THE BRINK OF THE GBAND CASoN. — THE UNIQUE 
MAEVEL OF NATURE. 

The way seemed long. With the heat and dust 
aud slow progress, it was exceedingly wearisome. Our 
modem nen'es are not attuned to the slow crawling 
of a prairie-wagon. There had heen growing for some 
time in the coach a feeling that the journey did not 
pay ; that, in fact, no mere scenery could compensate 
for the fatigue of the trip. The imagination did not 
rise to it. " It will have to be a very big canon," 
said the duchess. 

Late in the afternoon we entered an open pine 
forest, passed tlu'ough a meadow where the Indians 
had set their camp by a shallow pond, and drove along 
a ridge, in the cool shades, for tliree or four miles. 
Suddenly, on the edge of a descent, we wlio were on 
the box saw through the tree-tops a vision that stop- 
ped the pulse for a second, and filled us with excito- 
immt. It was only a gUmpse, far off and apparently 
lifted up — red towers, purple cliffs, wide-spi-ead apart, 
hints of color and splendor; on the right distance, 
mansions, gold and white aud cai-minc (so the light 
made them), architectural habitations in the sky it 
must be, and suggestions of othei-s far off in the mid- 
dle distance — a substantial aeiial city, or the mins of 
one, such as the pi'oi)het saw in a vision. It was only 
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a glimpse. Our hearts were in our mouths. We bad 
n vague inipressiou of something wonderful, fearful 
— some incomparable splendor that was not earthly. 
Were we drawing neai- the "Cityf" and should we | 
havo j'ot a more perfect view thei-eof f Was it Jeru- 
Httlem or some Hindoo temples there in the skyt "It 1 
was buihled of pearls and precious stones, also the ( 
sti-cets wei*e paved with gold; so that by reason of I 
the natural glory of the city, and the reflection of the | 
sunbeams upon it, Christian with desire- fell sick." It • 
was a nionientaiy vision of a vast iniiiihi theatre of I 
splendor, mostly hidden by the trees and the edge of j 
the j)lateau. 

We descended into a hollow. There was the well, j 
a log-cabin, a tent or two under the pine-trees. We j 
dismounted with impatient haste. The sun was low | 
in the horizon, and had long withdrawn from this | 
grassy dell. Tired as we were, we could not wait. It J 
was only to ascend the little steep, stony slope — 300 | 
yards — and we should see ! Our party were straggling 
up tlu^ hill : two or thi-ee had i-eached the edge. I 
looked up. Tlie duchess threw up her arms and 
screamed, We were not fifteen paces behind, but we j 
saw notliing. We took the few steps, and the whole I 
magnificence broke upon us. No one could he pre- 1 
pared for it. Tlie scene is one to strike dumb with ^ 
awe, or to unstring the nerves; one might stand in j 
silent astonishment, another woidd burst into tears. 

There are some esjierieuces that cannot be repeat- 
ed — one's first ^dew of Rome, one's first view of Jeru- 
salem. But these emotions are produced by associ- 
ation, by the sudden standing face to face with the | 
scenes most wi-ought into our whole life and educa- 
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tion by tradition and religion. This was without as- 
sociation, as it was without parallel. It was a shock 
so novel that the mind, dazed, quite failed to compre- 
hend it. All that we could grasp was a vast confu- 
sion of ampliitheatres and strange architectural forms 
resplendent with color. The vastness of the view 
amazed us quite as much as its transcendent beauty. 
We had expected a cafion — two hues of peipen- 
dicular walls 6000 feet high, with the libbon of a river 
at the bottom ; but the reader may dismiss all his no- 
tions of a canon, indeed of any sort of mountain or 
gorge scenery with which he is familiar. We had come 
into a new world. What we saw was not a canon, or 
a chasm, or a gorge, but a vast area which is a break 
in the plateau. From where we stood it was twelve 
miles across to the opposite walls — a level Une of 
mesa on the Utah side. We looked up and down for 
twenty to thirty miles. This gi-eat space is filled with 
gigantic architectural constmctions, with amphithea- 
tres, gorges, precipices, walls of masonry, fortresses 
terraced up to the level of the eye, temples mountain 
size, all briUiant with horizontal lines of color — streaks 
of sohd hues a few feet in width, streaks a thousand 
feet in width — yellows, mingled white and gray, orange, 
dull red. brown, blue, carmine, green, all blending in 
the sunlight into one transcendent suffusion of splen- 
dor. Afar off we saw the river in two places, a mere 
thread, as motionless and smooth as a strip of mirror, 
only we knew it was a turbid, boiling ton-ent, 6000 
feet below us. Directly opposite the overhanging 
ledge on which we stood was a mountain, the sloping 
base of which was ashy gray and bluish ; it rose in a 
series of terraces to a thousand-feet wall of dark red 



sandstone, receding upward, with ranges of columns 
and many fantastic sculptures, to a tinial row of gigan- 
tic opera-glasses GOOO feet above the river. The great 
San Franciseo Moiratain, with its snowy crater, which 
we had passed on the way, might have been set down 
in the place of this one. and it would have been only 
one in a multitude of sucli fonns that met the eye 
whichever way we looked. Indeed, all the vast mount- 
ains in this i-egion might bo hidden in this canon. 

Wandering a little away fi-om tlie group and out of 
sight, and turning suddenly to the scene from another 
point of view, I experienced for a moment an inde- 
scribable teiTor of natui-e, a confusion of mind, a fear 
to be alone in such a presence. With all this gro- 
tesqueness and majesty of fonn and radiance of color, 
creation seemed in a whirl. Witli oui" education in 
scenery of a totally different kind, I suppose it would 
need long acquaintance with this to famiharize one 
with it to the extent of perfect mental comprehen- 
sion. 

The vast abyss has an atmosphere of its own, one 
always changing and producing new effects, an at- 
mosphere and shadows and tones of its own — golden, 
rosy, gray, brilliant, and sombre, and playing a tliou- 
sand fantastic tricks to the vision. The rich and won- 
derful color effects, says Captain Button, " are due to 
the inherent colors of the rocks, modified by the at- 
mosphei-e. Like any other great series of strata in the 
plateau province, the carboniferous has its own range 
of colors, which might servo to distinguish it, even if 
we had no otiier criterion. The smnmit strata are 
pale gray, with a faint yellowish cast. Beneath them 
the cross-bedded sandstone appears, showing a mottled 
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surface of pale pinkish hue. Underneath this member 
are nearly 1000 feet of the lower Aubrey sandstones, 
displaymg an intensely briUiaut red, which is some- 
what marked by the talus shot down from the gray 
cherty limestone at the summit. Beneath the lower 
Aubrey is the face of the Red Wall Hmestone, from 
2000 to 3000 feet high. It has a strong red tone, but 
a very peculiar one. Most of the red strata of the 
West have the brownish or veimihon tones, but these 
are rather purphsh red, as if the pigment had been 
treated to a dash of blue. It is not quite certain that 
this may not arise in part from the intervention of 
the blue haze, and probably it is rendered more con- 
spicuous by this cause; but, on the whole, the pm-- 
plish cast seems to be inherent. This is the dunii- 
nant color of the eauon, for the expanse of the rock 
sm-face displayed is more than half in the Red Wall 
group." 

I was continually likening this to a vast city rather 
than a landscape, but it was a city of no man's cre- 
ation nor of any man's conception. In the visions 
which iuspLred or crazy painters have had of the New 
Jenisalem, of Babylon the Great, of a heaven in the 
atmosphere, with endless perspective of towers and 
steeps that hang in the twihght sky, the imagination 
has tried to reach this reahty. But here are <'ffeets 
beyond the ai-tist, forms the arclutect has not hi:ited 
at ; and yet everything reminds us of man's work. 
And the explorers have tried by the use of Oriental 
nomenclature to bring it within our comprehension, 
tlie East being the land of the imagination. There 
is the Hindoo Amphitheatre, the Bright Angel Am- 
phitheatre, the Ottoman Amphitheatre, Shiva's Tem- 
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pie, Vishnu's Tomple, Vulcan's Throne. And here, in- 
deed, is the idea of the pagoda arehiteeture, of the 
terrace architecture, of the bizarre constnictions which 
rise with projecting buttresses, rows of pillars, recess- 
es, battlements, esplanades, and low walls, hanging gar- 
dens, and tnuicated pinnacles. It is a city, but a city 
of the imagination. In many pages I could tell what 
I saw in one day's lounging for a mile or so along the 
edge of the precipice. The view changed at ever}' 
step, and was never half an hour the same in one 
place. Nor did it need much fancy to create illusions 
or pictures of unearthly beauty. There was a castle, 
teiTaced up with cohimns, plain enough, and below it 
a parade-ground ; at any moment the knights in annor 
and with banners might emerge from the red gates 
and deploy there, while the ladies looked down from 
the balconies. But there were many castles and for- 
tresses and barracks and noble mansions. And the 
rich sculpture in tliis brilliant color! In time I be- 
gan to see queer details : a Richardson house, with 
low portals and round arches, surmounted by a Nu- 
remberg gable ; perfect panels, 600 feet high, for the 
setting of pictures; a train of cars ]>artly derailed at 
the door of a long, low warehouse, with a garden in 
front of it. There was no end to such devices. 

It was long before I could comprehend the vast- 
ness of the view, see the enomious chasms and rents 
and seams, and the many arehiteetural ranges sepa- 
rated by great gulfs, between me and the wall of the 
mesa twelve miles distant. Away to the nortli-east 
was the blue Navajo Mountain, the lone peak in the 
horizon ; but on the southern side of it lay a desert 
level, which in the afternoon Ught took on the exact 
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apjieai-auce of a blue lake ; its edge this side was a 
wall thousands of feet high, many miles in length, 
and straightly horizontal; over this seemed to fall 
water. I could see the foam of it at the foot of the 
eltff ; and below that was a lake of shimmering silver, 
in which the giant precipice and the fall and their 
color were min-ored. Of course there was no silver 
lake, and the reflection that simulated it was only 
the sun on the lower part of the immense wall. 

Some one said that all that was needed to perfect 
this scene was a Niagara Falls. I thought what figure 
a fiill 150 feet high and 3000 long would make in tliis 
ai-ena. It would need a spy-glass to discover it. An 
adequate Niagara here should be at least three miles 
in breadth, and fall 2000 feet over one of these w^alls. 
And the Yosemite — ah ! the lovely Yosemite ! Dump- 
ed down into this wilderness of gorges and mountains, 
it would take a guide who knew of its existence a 
long time to find it. 

The process of creation is here laid bare through 
the geologic periods. The strata of rock, deposited 
or upheaved, preserve theii' horizontal and parallel 
coui-ses. If we imagine a river flowing on a plain, it 
would wear for itself a deeper and deeper channel. 
The walls of this channel would recede irregularly by 
weathering and by the coming in of other streams. 
The channel would go on deepening, and the outer 
walls would again recede. If the rocks were of dif- 
ferent material and degrees of hardness, the forms 
would he carved in the fantastic and architectural 
manner we find them here. The Colorado flows 
through the tortuous inner chasm, and where we see 
it, it is 6000 feet below the surface where we stand, 
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and below the towers of the terraced forms nearer it. 
The splendid views of the canon at this point i^iven 
in Captain Dutton's report are from Point Snblinie, 
on the north side. There seems to have been no 
way of reaching the river fi'oni that point. From the 
south side the descent, though wearisc)me, is feasible. 
It i-everses uifiuiitaineermg to descend (iOOO feet for a 
view, and there is a certam pleasure in standing on a 
mountain summit without the trouble of climbing it, 
Hance, the guide, who has charge of the well, has 
made a path to the bottom. TJie route is seven miles 
long. Half-way down lie has a house by a spring. 
At the bottom, somewhere in those depths, is a sort 
of farm, gi-ass capable of sustaining horses and cattle, 
and ground where fruit-trees can grow. Horses are 
iii^tually hviug there, and parties descend there with 
tents, and camp for days at a time. It is a world of 
its own. Some of the photogi-aphic views presented 
here, all inadequate, are taken fi'om points on Hance's 
trail. But no camei-a or pen can convey an adequate 
coueeption of what Captain Button happily calls a 
great innovation in tlie modem ideas of scenery. To 
the eye educated to any other, it may be shocking, 
grotesque, incomprehensible ; but " those who have 
long and carefully studied the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado do not hesitate for a moment to pronouneo 
it by far the most sublime of all earthly spectacles." 

I have space only to refer to the geologic history 
in Captain Dutton's report of 1882, of which there 
should be a popular edition. The waters of the At- 
lantit! once ovei-flowed this region, and were separated 
from the Pacific, if at all, only by a ridge. The story 
is of long eras of deposits, of removal, of ujiheaval. 
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and of volcanic action. It is estimated that in oue 
period the thickness of strata removed and trans- 
ported away was 10,0(10 feet. Long after the Colo- 
rado began its work of eoiTosion there was a mighty 
upheaval. The reader will find the story of the mak- 
ing of the Grand Canon more fascinating than any 
romance. 

Without knowing this story the impression that 
one has in looking on this scene is that of immense 
antiquity, hardly anywhere else on earth so over- 
wiielming as hen\ It has been here in all its lonely 
grandeur and ti-auscendent beauty, exactly as it is, for 
what to us is an eternity, unknown, unseen by human 
eye. To the recent Indian, who roved along its brink 
or descended to its recesses, it was not strange, be- 
cause he had known no other than the plateau scen- 
eiy. It is only within a quarter of a century that the 
Grand Canon has been known to the civilized world. 
It is scarcely known now. It is a world largely unex- 
plored. Those who best know it are niost sensitive to 
its awe and splendor. It is never twice the same, for, 
as I said, it has an atuiosi>here of its own. I was 
told by Hance that he once saw a thunder-stonn in 
it. He described the chaos of clouds in the pit, the 
roar of the tempest, the reverberations of thunder, the 
inconceivable splendor of the rainbows mingled with 
the colors of the towers and terraces. It was as if 
the world were breaking up. He fled away to his hut 
in teiTor. 

The day is near when this scenery must be made 
accessible. A railway can easily be built fi-om Flag- 
staff. The projected road fi-om Utah, crossing the 
Colorado at Lee's FeiTy, would come within twenty 
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miles of the Grand Canon, and a branch to it could 
be built. The region is arid, and in the "sight-seeing-' 
part of the year the few surface wells and springs are 
likely to go dry. The greatest difficulty would be in 
procuring water for railway service or for such houses 
of entertainment as are necessary. It could, no doubt, 
be piped from the San Francisco Mountain. At any 
rate, ingenuity will overcome the difficulties, and trav- 
ellers from the wide world will flock thither, for there 
is revealed the long -kept secret, the unique achieve- 
ment of nature. 
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A CLIMATE FOR ISYALIDS. 

The following notes on the climate of Southern California, 
written by Dr. H. A. Johnson, of Chicago, at the aolicitation of 
the writer of this volume ami for his information, I print with 
his permission, because the testimony of a physician wlio has 
made a special study of climatology in Europe and America, and 
is a recognized authority, belongs of right to the public : 



The choice of a climate for invalids or Bemi -invalids iavolvea the con- 
sideration of : First, the invalid, his physical condition (that is, disease), 
his peculiarities (mental and emotiunul), tiia social habits, and his natural 
and artificial needs. Secund, the elements of climate, such as temperature, 
moisture, direction and force of winds, the averages of the elements, the 
extremes of variation, and the rapidity of change. 

The climates of tlic western and south-western portions of the United 
States arc well suited to a variety of morbid conditions, especially those 
pertaining to the pulmonary organs and the nervous system. Very few 
localities, however, are equally well adapted to diseases of innervation of 
circulation and respiration. For the first and second, as a rule, high alti- 
tudes are not advisable ; for the third, altitudes of from two thousand to six 
thousand feet are not only admissible but by many thought to be desira- 
ble. It seems, however, probable that it is to the dryness of the air and 
the general antagonisms to vegetable growths, rather than to altitude alone, 
that the benefits derived in these regions by persons suffering from con- 
sumption and kindred diseases should be credited. 

Proximity to large bodies of water, river valleys, and damp plateaus 
are undesirable as places of residence for invalids with lung troubles. 
There are exceptions to this rule. Localities near the sea with a cHmata 
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sabjcrt to ?li^ht variations in temperatnra, & diy atmospbere, little rsiofall, 
niucb snnshine, not so cold in winter as to prevent much out-door life aod 
nut so hot in suntmor as to make oat-door exercise eitiaDstin^, are well 
adnplod not only to troubles of the DeTrons end circnlatory systems, hot 
alsu to those of the respiratoir organs. 

Such a climate is found in the extreme sontheni portions of California. 
At San Diego the rainfall is much less, the air is drier, and the number of 
sunshiny days rery much Urger than on onr Atlantic seaboard, or Id Cen- 
tral and Northeni California, The wintere are not cold ; flowers bloom in 
the open air all the year round ; the samnten are not hot The monntaiits 
and sea combine to give to this rejriou > climate with few sndden changiFS, 
and with a comfortable range of all essential elemeatSL 

A residence dunue a pan of the winter of 1S69-90 at Coroaado Beach, 
and a somewhat caiefol study of the compaiabrv climatology of the sootb- 
western portions of the United States, leads me to think that we Hftve few 
locAlities where tbc comforts of life c«n be secnred. and which at the nne 
time ale so well adapted to the needs of a varielr of inraiids, as San Oie|;o 
Mid its santNUMliags. In saying this I do not wish to be ander^tooi) as 
preferriag it to all others for some oae eowlitioii or diaease, bat only thai 
for weak hearts, disabled hngs, and wom-ont ■erres it seems to me to be 
A. 
My 1% 199ft 



TOE nJMtSG OF mNTKR IS SOCTHERS CiUTORKIA. 



From Mr. Th^oiknv S. Van Dj-te's altogether ii<imirable book 1 
on SoutAfn* CaJirorHia I hare pennission to quote the foUowing 
«xt{tusit« description of the floral prooessHHi from December to 
March, when the Land of the San is awakeiwd by the first winter , 
rain: 

SooMtBM this sMsoa comneBces witb a fair raia ia Norember, ■fter'^ 
a B^t ahovcr or two in October, but some of the Terr best seasoos b^rig 
abont the time that all be^n to lose bt^te. Xorenber adds ita foil tribute 
ta the Mream of snn^iae that for BMnths baa poored akwg the laod : and. 
perikape, tkeeeaibar doses the loa^r file oi dosdless days with bmi»ers of 
btae aad gM. The plaias and slopes Be batv aad brown ; the tow hSIa 
that braafc away ftom them are yellow with dead fostafl or wild oats, gnr 
" i,or nhy grrea with cbeauaal or sage^ Erea the ebap- 
fcw h w tht higher hills ia liriag gteea, baa a tked air. and tht 
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long timber-line that markB tbc cafton winding up the monntain-slopca is 
decidedly paler. The sea-breeze has fallen oS to a faint breath of air ; the 
land lies silent and dream)' with golden haze ; the air grows drier, the sun 
hotter, and the shade cooler; the smoke of brush-lires hangs at times along 
the sky ; the water has risen in tlie springs and aloughs as if to meet the 
coming rain, but it has never looked less like rain than it now does. 

Suddenly a new wind arises from the vast watery plains upon the 
south-west ; long, fleecy streams of cloud reach out along the sky ; the 
distant mountain-tops seem swimming in a film of haze, and the great Cal- 
ifornia weather prophet — a creature upon whom the storms of adverse ex- 
perience have beaten for years without making even a weather crack in the 
smooth cheek of his conceit — lavishes his wisdom as confidently as if he 
had never made a false prediction, After a hirge amount of fuss, and 
enough preliminary skirmishing over the sky for a do^en storms in any 
^Eastern State, the clouds at last get ready, and a soft pattering ie heard 
upon the roof — the sweetest music that ever cheers a Californian ear, and 
one which the author of '■ The Rain upon the Roof " should have heard 
before writing his poem. 

When the sun again appears it is with a softer, milder beam than be- 
fore. The land looks bright and refreshed, like a tired and dirty boy who 
has had a good bath and a nap, and already the lately bare plains and hill- 
sides show a greenish tinge. Fine little leaves of various kinds are spring- 
ing from the ground, but nearly all are lost in a general profusion of dark 
greeu ones, of such shape and delicacy of toxture that a careless eye might 
readily take them for ferns. This in the allileria, the prevailing flower of 
the land. The rain may continue at intervals. I>aily the land grows 
greener, while the shades of green, varied by the play of sunlight on the 
slopes and rolling hills, increase in number and intensity. Here the color 
is soft, and there bright ; yonder it rolls in wavy alternations, and yonder 
it reaches in an unbroken sltade whore the plain sweeps broad and free. 
For many weeks green is the only color, though cold nights may perhaps 
tinge it with a rusty red. About the first of February a little atarlike 
fiuwer of bluish pink begins to shine along the ground. This is the bloom 
of the alHIeria, ami swiftly it spreads from the southern slopes, where it 
begins, and runs from meadow to hill-top. Soon after a cream-colored 
bell-flower begins to nod from a tall, slender stalk; another of sky-bluo 
soon opens beside it ; beneath these a little five-petaled flower of deep 
pink tries to outshine the blossoms of the allileria ; and above tliem soon 
stands the radiant shooting-star, with refleiod petals of white, yellow, and 
pink shining behind its purplish ovaries. On every side violets, here of 
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the purest golden hue and overpowering fragrance, appear in nnnibers lic~ 
j'ond all conception. And soon six or seven varieties of clover, all with 
tine, delicate leaves, unfold flowers of yellow, red, and pink. Delicate little 
crucifcrs of white and yellow shine modestly below all these ; little cream- 
colored flowers on slender scapes look skyward on every side ; whik- oth- 
ers of purer white, with every variety of petal, crowd up among them. 
Standing now upon some hill-side thai commands miles of landscape, one 
is dazzled with a blaze of color, from acres and acres of pink, great tielils 
of violets, vast reaches of blue, endless sweeps of white. 

Upon this — merely the waqi of the carpet about to cover the land — 
the sun fast weaves a woof of splendor. Along the Bonlhem slopes of the 
lower hills soon beams the orange light of the poppy, which swiftly kin- 
dles the adjacent slopes, then flames along the meadow, and blazes upon 
the northern hill-sides. Spires of green, mounting on every side, soon 
open upon the top into lilies of deep lavender, and the scarlet bracts of 
the painted-cup glow side by side with the crimson of the cardinal -flower. 
And soon comes the iris, with its broad golden eye fringed with ravs of 
lavender blue ; and live variuties of phacelia overwhelm some places with 
waves of purple, blue, indigo, and whitish pink. The evening primrose 
covers the lower slopes with long sheets of brightest yellow, and from the 
hills above the rock-rose adds ila golden bloom to that of the sorrel and 
the wild alfalfa, uutil the hills almost outshine the bright light from the 
slopes and pluns. And through all this nods a tulip of most delicate lav- 
ender ; vetches, lupins, and all the members of the wild-pea family are 
pushing and winding their way everywhere iu every shade of crimson, 
purple, and white ; along the ground crowfoot weaves a mantle of white, 
through which, amid a thousand comrades, the orthocarpus rears its tufted 
head of pink. Among all these are mixed a thousand other flowers, plen- 
ty enough as plenty would be accounted in other countries, but here mere 
pin-points on a great map of colors. 

As the stranger gazes upon this carpet that now covers hill and dale, 
undulates over the table-lands, and robes even the mountain with a brill- 
iancy and breadth of color that strikes the eye from miles away, he ex- 
hausts }iis vocabulary of superlatives, and goes away imagining he has 
seen it all. Yet he has seen only the background of an embroidery more 
varied, more curious and splendid, than the carpet upon which it is wrought. 
Asters bright with centre of gold and lavender rays soon shine high above 
the iris, and a new and larger tuJip of deepest yellow nods where its lav- 
ender cousin is drooping its lately proud head. New bell-flowers of white 
and blue and indigo rise above the flrst, which served merely as ushers to , 
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the displaj', and whole acres ablaze with the orange of the poppy are fast 
ttirning with the indigo of tlie larkspur. Where the ground was lately 
aglow with the marigold and the four-o'clock the tall penstemon now reaches 
out a hundred arms full-huiig with trumpets of purple and pink. Here the 
sileue rears high its head with fringed corolla of scarlet; and there the 
wild gooseberry dazzles the eye with a perfect shower of tubular flowers 
of the same bright color. The mimulus alone is almost enough to color 
the hills. Half a dozen varieties, sorae vrith long, narrow, t mm pet-shaped 
flowers, others with broad flaring mouths; some of -them Uill herbs, and 
others large shrubs, with varying shades of dark red, light red, orange, 
cream-color, and yellow, spangle hill-side, rock-pile, and ravine. Among 
them the morning-glory twines with flowers of purest white, new lupins 
climb over the old ones, and the trailing vetch festoons rock and shrub 
and tree with long garlands of crimson, purple, and pink. Over the scarlet 
of the gooseberry or the gold of the high-bush mimulus along the hills, 
the honeysuckle hangs its tubes of richest cream-color, and the wild cu- 
cumber pours a shower of white over the green leaves of the sumach or 
sage. Snap-dragons of blue and white, dandelions that you must look at 
three or four times to be certain what they are, thistles that are soft and 
tender with flowers too pretty for the thistle family, orchids that you may 
try iu vain to classify, and sages and mints of which you can barely recog- 
nize the genera, with cruciferm, composita;, and what-not, add to the glare 
and confusion. 

Meanwhile, the chaparral, which during the long dry season has robed 
the hills in sombre green, begins to brighten with new life; new leaves 
adorn the ragged red arras of the mauianita, and among them blow thou- 
sands of little urn -shaped flowers of roae-eolor and white. The bright 
green of one lilac is almost lost in a luxuriance of sky-blue blossoms, and 
the white lilac looks at a distance as if drifted over with snow. The cer- 
cocarpus almost rivals the lilac in its display of white and blue, and the 
dark, forbidding adennstonia now showers forth dense panicles of Httlo 
white flowers. Here, too, a new mimulus pours floods of yellow light, and 
high above them all the yucca rears its great plume of purple and white. 

Thus marches on for weeks the floral procession, new turns bringing 
new banners into view, or casting on old ones a brighter light, but ever 
showing a riotous profusion of splendor until member after member drops 
gradually out of the ranks, and oidy a band of stragglers is left marching 
away into the summer. But myriads of ferns, twenty-one varieties of 
which are quite common, and of a fineness and delicacy rarely seen else- 
where, still stand greeo in the shade of the rocks and trees along the hills, 
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and Bua V • Araes Giigen hi the Uiobcr a 
Ibc open hiUs or plvina hare faded asaj. In the c 
alao msBf foven tkat are not f oand in the opea grawnd, and am late as 
tbi mddle «f September, onlj tventr mSea bom the aea. and at an elen- 
tioo of bat fifteen fanndred fed, I hwv pAhered bonnet* that wooU 
attfaet inuDediate Atentian mfwheR. The whole had abouds vtih 
towefi both cniooa and loraljr; b«tt these oolf hnv* been aHntioacd 
which force Ihrndrei apoB one's attentioa. Wbun the ahcep have not 
rninai all beao^, and the tsbu have bees mfident, the; tftfce is foil po«- 
HHioB of the bad as the dawr and wild eamt d« of aone EaaUw mend- 
owi, Then aie thowadi of otben, whl^ h woald be a hopeleaa task to 
ennmerale, which are ereii hknc nnmerons than moat of the bronte wild 
towtn an in the BatA, yet they are not abnndant enon^ to gire e' 
ler to the coaatiy. For instance, there is a great hrfcspar. sis feet high, 
with a More of branching anna, all studded with sparred Bowtn of such 
brilliant red that it looks like a fountain of stroatinm fire; but joa wiH 
nut see it every lime tou torn around. A tall lilr grows in the same way, 
with a buodred golden flowers shining on its many arms, bat it must b« 
aooght in certain placesi. So the tiger - Illy and the cohimbine must be 
KMght in the ntoontains, the roae and sweetbrier on low ground, the ni|;ht- 
■hadea and the heliantbiifl id the timbered caSooa and gnlcbes. 

Delicacy and brilliancy charsctcriso neariy all tlie California flowers, 
and nearly all are so strange, so different from the other members of their 
families, that they would be an onuunent to any greeabouse. The alfi- 
leria, for instance, is the richest and stroD|^st fodder in the worid. It is 
the main-stay of Ihe stock-grower, aod when raked up after drying makes 
excellent hay ; yet it is n geranium, delicate and pretty, when not too mnk. 

But suddenly the full blaze of color is gone, and the summer is at 
hand. Brown tints begin to creep orer tbe plains ; the wild oats no lon- 
ger ripple in silvery waves beneath tbe sun and wind; and the foitail, tliat 
shone so brightly grven along the hill-side, takes on a golden hue. Tho 
light lavender tint of the chorizanthe now spreads along the lulls where tbe 
poppy so lately fiamed, and over the dead morning-glory the dodder weaves 
its orange floss. A vast army of cruciferat and eompoaita! soon overruns 
the land with bright yellow, and numerous rarieties of mint tinge it with 
blue or purple ; but the greater portion of the annual vegetation is dead or 
dying. The distant peaks of granite now lie^n to glow at evening with a 
soft purple bue 1 the ligbt poured into the deep ravines towards sundown 
floods them with a crimson mist ; on the shady hill-sides tbe chaparral 
looks bluer, and on the sunny hill-sidcs is a brighter green 
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l-eides tbe chaparral ^^H 
reen than before. ^^^| 



COMPARATIVE TEMPERATURE AROVSD THE WORLD. 

The following table, publtshefl by the Pasadena Board of 
Trade, shows the comparative temperature of well-known places 
in various parts of the world, arranged according to the differ- 
ence between their average winter and average summer : 
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CALIFORNIA AND ITALY, 

The Loa Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in its pamphlet de- 
scribing that city and county, gives a letter from the Signal Serv- 
ice Observer at Sacramento, comparing the temperature of places 
in California and Italy. He writes ; 

To prove to your many ftnd intelligent readers the equability and uni- 
formity of the climate of Santa Barbara, San Diego, and Loa Angeles, us 
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compared with Mentone and San Remo, of the Riviera of Italy and of 
Corfu, I append tlic monthly temperature for eacli place. Please notice 

a much warmer teinperatare in winter at the California stations, and alsu 
a much cooler summer temperature at the same places than at any of the 
foreign places, except Corfu. The table (<peaks with more empfaasia anrl 
certainty than I can, and is as follows : 
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The table on pages 210 and 211, " Extremes of Heat and Cold," 
is published by the San Diego Land and Farm Company, whose 
pamphlet says : 

The United States records at San Diego Signal Station show that in 
ten years there were but 130 days on which the mercury passed 80°. Of 
these 120 there wore but 41 on which it passed 85°, but 22 when it passed 
90°, but four over 95°, and only one over 100°; to wit, 101°, the highest 
ever recorded here. During all this time there was not a day on which 
the mercury did not fall to at least 70° during the night, and there were 
but five days on which it did not fall even lower. During the same ten 
years there were but six days on which the mercury fell below 35°. This 
low temperature cornea only in extremely dry weather in winter, and lasta 
but a few minutes, happening just before sunrise. On two of these six 
days it fell to 32° at daylight, the lowest point ever registered here. The 
lowest mid-day temperature is 52°, occurring only four times in these ten 
years. From 65° to 70° is the average temperature of noonday through- 
out the greater part of the year. 
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Observations made at San Diego City, compiled from Rciwrt 
of the Chief Signal Officer of the L'. S, Army. 
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EXTREMES OF HEAT AKD COLD, 

The following table, taken from the Report of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, shows the highest and lowest temijeratures recortieii 
since the opening of stations of the Signal Service at the points 
named, for the mimljer of years indicated. An asterisk (*) de- 
notes below zero: 
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EXTUEMES OF HEAT AND COLD.— ConliHUtd. 
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STATEMENTS OF SMALL CROPS. 

The following statements of crops on small pieces of ground, mostly 
iu X.oa Angeles County, in 1690, were furnished to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Los Angeles, and are entirely trustworthy. Nearly all of them 
bexr date August Ist. This is a fair sample from all Southern California: 



Ernest Dewey, Pomona — Golden Cling Peaches, 10 acres, 7 years old, 
produced 47 tons green ; sold dried for $4800; costof production, $243.70; 
_ net profit, $4550.30, Soil, sandy loam ; not irrigated. Amount of rain, 2S 
inches, winter of 1889-90. 

H. H. Rose, Santa Anita Township (J of a mile from Lanianda Park) — 2^ 
acres', produced 47,543 pounds; sold for $803,46; cost of production, 
$104; net profit, $75fi.4fl. Soil, light sandy loam; not irrigated, Pro- 
dnced in 1880 12,000 pounds, which sold at $1.70 per 100 pounds. 

E. K. Thompson, Akuss (3 miles south of depot) — 2^ acres, 233 trees, 
produced 57,655 pounds; sold for $864.^3^; cost of production, $140; 
net prolit, $734. 83}-. Soil, sandy loam ; irrigated three times in summer, 
1 inch to 7 acres. Trees 7 years old, not more than two-thirds grown, 

P. O'Connor, Downey — 20 trees produced 4000 pounds ; sold for $60 ; 
coat of production $5 ; net profit, $55. Soil, sandy loam ; not irrigated, 
Crop sold on the ground. 

U, Hood. Downey City {i of a mile from depot) — ^ of an acre i>rodiiced 
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7^U>ns; Buld for $150; cost of production, $l(i ; net |irolit. $140. Dump 
sandy soil; uot imgHted. 

F. D. Smith (between Azusa and Glciidcira, IJinilos from depot) — 1 acre 
prudnced 14,301 pounds; sold for (3S2.51 ; cost of production, (2(1 ; net 
profit, $232.51. Dark sandy loam ; irrigated onee. I'Voes 5 and 6 ycara old. 

1*. O. JolinsuQ, Ranchtto — IT trees, 10 yeure old, produced 4|^tons; sold 
4^ tons for $120; cost of production, $10; net profit, $U0; very little 
trrigntion. Salea were ^. per pound under iiiarkel rnlo. 



K, 1'. Naylor (3 miles from Pomona)— 15 acres prodnecd 149 tons; 
sold for $7450; cost of production, $527 ; net proHt, $692.1. Soil, loam, 
witli some sand ; irrigated, 1 incb per 10 acres. 

Vi. II. Baker, Downey (^ of a mile from depot) — IJ acres produced 
12,520 pounds; iiojd for $551.90; cost of production, $S0; net profit, 
$501.90. Soil, sandy loam; not irrigated. 

Howe Bros. {2 miles from Lordsburg) — BOO trees, which had received 
no uare for 3 years, produced 28 tons; sold for $1400; cost of produc- 
tion, $200 ; net profit, $1200, Soil, gravelly loam, red ; partially irrigated. 
Messrs. Howe state that thoy came into possession of this place in March. 
1800. The weeds were as high as the trees and the ground was very bard. 
Only about 500 of the trees had a fair crop on them. 

\V, A. Spalding, Awisa— i of an acre produced 10,404 pounds ; sold for 
$156.06; cost of producliou, $10; net profit. $146.06. Soil, sandy loam. 

E. A. Hubbard, Pomona (IJ- miles from depot) — 4^ acres produced 24 
tons; sold green for $1080; cost of production, $280; net profit, $800. 
Soil, dark sandy loam ; irrigated. This entire ranch of acres was bonght 
in 1884 for $1575, 

F. M. Smith (li miles cast of Asiusa) — } of an acre produced 17,174 
pounds; sold for $315,84 ; cost of production, $25 ; net profit, $290. Soil, 
dee]), dark sandy loam ; irrigated once in the spring. Trees 5 years old. 

George Rhorer (J of a mile east of North Pomona) — 13 acres produced 
68 tons ; sold for $4400 on the trees ; cost of production, $260 ; net profit, 
$4140. Soil, gravelly loam; irrigated, 1 inch to 8 acres. Trees planted 
6 years ago last spring. 

J. S. Flory {between the Big and Little Tejunga rivers) — 1 i acres or 1 35 
trees 20 feet apart each way ; 100 of the trees 4 years old, the balance of 
the trees 5 years old ; produced 5230 pounds dried : sold for $523 ; coat 
of production, $18 ; net profit, $505. Soil, light loam, with some sand; 
not irrigated. 
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W. Caruthers (2 miles north of I>()wnej) — } of an acre produced 5 tons; 
sold for 8222; cost of production, $7.^0; net profit, t215. Soil, sandy 
loam ; not irrigated. Treus 4 years old. 

Janius Loncy, Foniona— '2 acres ; product sold forSSIIoO; cost of pru- 
duction, $50 ; net profit, $1100. Soil, sandy loam. 

I. W. Lord, Esweua — 5 aures produced 40 tons ; sold for 82000 ; coat of 
production, |300; net profit, $1700. Soil, sandy loam. 

M. B. Moujton, Pomona — 3 acres; sold for $1873 ; cost of production, 
$215 ; net profit, $1058. Soil, deep sandy loam. Trees 9 years old. 

Ernest Dewey, Pomona — S acres produced 3B tons green; dried, at 10 
cents a pound, $3147 ; cost of production, $403 ; profit, $2734. Soil, sandy 
loam ; irrigated one inch to 10 acres. Sijity per ocnl. iiicrcasG over former 
year. 

C. S. Ambrose, Pomona — 12 acres produced 77 tons ; $50 per ton gross, 
$3850; labor of one band one year, $160; profit, $3700. Soil, gravelly; 
very little irrigation. Prunes sold im trees. 

ORAKOES. 

Joachim F. Jarehow, San Gabriel — 2^ acres; 10-year trees; product 
sold for $1650; coat of production $100, including cultivation of T^ acres, 
not bearing; net profit, $1560. 

F. D. Smith, Aziisa — frj acres produced tlOO boxes; sold for $1200; 
cost of production, $130; net profit, $1070. Soil, dark sandy loam; irri- 
gated three times. Trees 4 years old. 

Geoi^e Lightfoot, South Pasadena — 3^ acres produced "00 boxes ; 
sold for $1100; cost of production, $50: net profit, $1050. Soil, rich, 
sandy loam ; irrigated once a year. 

H. Hood, Downey — J of an acre prodoeed 275 boxes ; sold for $275 ; 
cost of production, $25 ; net profit, $250, Soil, damp, sandy; not irrigated. 

W, G. Earle, Azusa — 1 acre produced 210 hoses ; sold for $282 ; cost of 
production, $16 ; net profit, $247. Soil, sandy loam ; irrigated four times. 

Nathaniel Hayden, Vernon — 4 acres; 986 boxes at $1.20 per box; 
sa!eR,$ll82; cost of production, $60 ; net profit, $1132. Loam; irrigated. 
Other products on the 4 acres, 

H. 0, Fosdick, Santa Ana — 1 acre ; 6 years old ; 350 boxes ; sales, 
$700 ; cost of production and packing, $50 ; net profit, $660. Loam ; 
irrigated. 

J, H, Isbell, Rivera — 1 acre, 83 trees; 16 years old; sales, $C00; cost 
of production, $36 ; profit, $57,5. Irrigated, $1.10 per box for early ilc- 
liverj-, $1,65 for later. 
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GRAPRH. 

Wiiliam Bcniliard, Mont* Vista — 10 acres produced 25 tons; soUl for 
1750; cost of production, tT I) ; net profit, t680. Soil, heavy loam; not 
irrigntcd. Vines 5 years old, 

Dillon, Koniioaly & McClurc, Burbank (1 mile from Roscoc Station) — 
SOO acres produced 90,000 gallons of wine ; cost of prodnctiou, 95000; 
not profit, about $30,000. Soil, sandy loam ; not irrigated ; vineyard in 
very Ileal iby condition. 

P, O'Connor (2j miles south of Downey) — 12 acres produced 100 
Uins; sold for $1500; cost of production. $360; net profit, $1140. Soil, 
sandy loam; not irrigated. Vinos planted in 1884, when the land would 
not sell for $100 per acre, 

J, K. Banks {If miles from Downey) — 40 acres produced 250 tons; 
sold for $3900 ; cost of production, $1300 ; net profit, $2600. Soil, sandy 

W. V. Earle {2^ miles from Azusa) — StrHwberrios, 2J acres produced 
15,000 boxes; sold for $750; cost of production, $325 ; net profit, $525. 
Soil, sandy loam; irrigated. Shipped 3000 boxes to Ogden, Utah, and 
0000 boxes to Albn<)uerque and El Paso. 

Benjamin Norris, Pomona — Blackberries, ^ of an acre produced 2500 
pounds ; sold for $100 ; cost of production, $5 ; net profit, $95. Soil, light 
sandy ; irrigated. 

S. H. Eye, Covins — Raspberries, | of an acre produced 1800 pounds; 
sold for $195; cost of production, $85; wet profit, $110, Soil, sandy 
loam ; irrigated. 

J.O. Houser, Covina — Blackberries, i of an acre produced 648 pounds; 
sold for $71.28; cost of production, $18; net profit, $53.28. Soil, sandy 
loam : irrigated. First year's crop. 



T. D. Leslie (1 mil.' from Pomona)— 1 acre produced 10 tons; sold 
for $250 ; cost of production, $60 ; net profit, $1 90. Soil, loose, gravelly ; 
irrigated; 1 inch to 10 acres. First crop. 

George Lightfoot, South Pasadena — 2 acres produced 1 1 tons ; sold 
for $360 ; cost of production, $30 ; net profit, $240. Soil, sandy loam ; 
not irrigated. 

T. D.Smith, Azusa — 1 acre produced 13,565 pounds ; sold for $16(1.44: 
cost of production, $25; net profit, 8144.44. .Soil, sandy loam; irrigllt(^d 
once. Trees 5 years old. 
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W. y. E!arle (2 J miles from Ajtusa) — 6 acres produced 6 tons ; sold for 
$350 ; cost of production, *25 ; net profit, $325. Soil, sandy iosm ; not 
irrigated. Trees 3 years old. 

W. A. Spalding, AzHsa — 335 trees produced 15,478 pounds; sold for 
$647.43 ; cost of production, $50 ; net profit, «58T.4a Soil, sandy loam. 

Mrs. Winkler, Pomona — J of an acre, 00 trees ; product sold for tSBl ; 
cost of production, $38.40; net profit, $352.60. Soil, sandy loam; not 
irrigated. Only help, small boys and girls, 

MISCBLLANBOUS l^lttTrrS. 

E. A. Boninc, Lamanda Park — Apricots, nectarines, pnines, peaehps. 
and lemons, 30 acres produced 1 60 tons ; sold for 83000 ; cost of pr(>- 
duction, $1500 ; net profit, $6500. No irrigation. 

J. P. Fleming (1^ miles from Rivera) — Walnnts, 40 acres produced 
12^ tons; sold for $2130; cost of prodnctlon, $120 ; net profit, $2000. 
Soil, sandy loam ; not irrigated. 

George Lighlfoot, Soutb Pasadena — Lemons, 3 acres produced 500 
boxes ; sold for $720 ; coat of production, $20 ; net profit, $700. Soil, rich 
sandy loam ; not irrigated. Trees 10 years old. 

W. A, Sgmlding, Axusa — Nectarines, 06 trees produced 18,378 pounds ; 
«old for $24i^.22 ; cost of production, $35 ; net profit, $207.22. Soil, sandy 

F. D. Smitli, Azusa — Nectarines, 1| acres produced 36,350 pounds; 

sold for $363.50 ; cost of production, $35 ; net profit, $818,50. Soil, deep 
dark sandy loam ; irrigated once in spring. Trees 5 and 6 years old, 

C, 1). Ambrose (4 mJies nortli of Pomona) — Pears, 3 acres produceii 
33,422 pounds; sold green for $1002.66; cost of production, $57; net 
profit, $1035.66. Soil, foot-hill loam ; partly irrigated. 

N. Ilayden — Statemeut of nraonnl of fruit taken from 4 acres for one 
season at Vernon District: 985 boxes oranges, 16 boxes lemons, 8000 
pounds apricots, 2200 pounds peaches, 300 pounds loquats, 2500 pounds 
nectarines, 4000 pounds apples, 1000 pounds plums, 1000 pounds prunes, 
1000 pounds figs, 150 pounds walnuts, 500 pounds pears. Proceeds, 
$1650. A family of five were supplied with all the fruit they wanted be- 
sides the above. 



0. Bullis, Compton — 28j acres produced 3000 sacks; sold for $3000; 
cost of production, $500 ; net profit, $2500. Soil, pent ; not irrigated. 
This land has been in potatoes 3 years, and will be wiwn to eabbiiges, thus 
producing two crops this year. 
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}\ F. *'>«2«wrll, E M'-ci*- — ±5 *rr« p-p>ii-?^i I5»-» :•>&$: s*>Id for 
fiH* *-• : -^v-^ vf f*»>J'i<^:.>&, $45».»: ar^ j-ri'dt, *r^->."- S.-il, «««iizD«:at; noi 

>L M-:t.:aIf- E Monte — ^* *irre« pn>iwic*l <4 M«* : «*! f.>r ^X» : Ci>si 

Jkr»>b Venfc->n « 1 i miie* fnxn 0>r:Eifc » — i ji!T«:» pr^jdiKicti 4<X» sacks ; 

H- If -.-i, L^jwurv — ^Swciri p^caS'jer^ 1 *eT* r-r:^i .'^i ^>j sacks ; sold 
f-r *-?**/: •^•>< •>£ pr[idG*rt2«:»n. f^J«> : fori pr*:*?!:- fc7»X S>iL saindr loam; 

*.. *-. ?*:ar.*. S^TaQoah (1 mile fri-m drp:*ti — 1«> »:r«s prodaced 1000 
K^-.k.^: ^A'i f'>r *:5«>"^: c»>5t of fin.Jucti»>n, $!•-■>: n^ produ $1£nX>. SoU, 
«A£.'ij l«.«m : c-^ im^e*L A e^aln cr>p vjs niaed on tlie same Und this 



F. X Atwa^rr and C P. EI-in«ise. Ceanraser — I acre produced 211 
«^.k«: *.>li f'>r*jll: c»-st of f»roda-.-:ivii, $1»» : net pn>fiu$lll. Soil, 
^^kT^'ij I-'.ara : l-^ irr^iloo. At pr%::&e&: p-rioes tlhe onions woold hare 

• iirlr* La-^-r^r. r^>wniry — 1 ai.'re pr*>iacir«i IIS sacks: sold for $642 ; 
■ ^.-< *■:' i-r'>ii':t:->a, *3«.*: ne; profit. $5*2. No attention was paid to the 
•!-lt:Tit:.:L '.f u.:« cr»_«p. S>iL sacdj loam: not irrigated. At present 
i-n.'o :ii-r sazi'T vr.i'.'rL'i w«.-Id hare bn»C4?ht ^^'j-?. 

MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES^ 

E-jrLr Lasis^ne, Unifrrsity — Ihxmpkins^ 5 acnes produced 150 loads; 
s.M f'-r *4 i-rr 1:^1 : c».-«: "f pr*:-dac:;on. $3 per acre: net profit, $585. Soil, 
aAT-'iv '. AH- A or*'?, of l»ar!rT was raised frv»m the same land this vear. 

P. IL W.->i, •'!-rar»a:er — Pea-tuts. 3 a^.^res prv^daced 5000 pounds; 
sl'i f'.T *:r.>.* : c .•<• "f prvi'du-^tion. $4»> : net profit, $210. SoiL light sandv ; 
L- •: irri^-i'.T L P^:kr::r*i :•--> de^p, and :**< a>:»ui one-third crop. 

*yi^r:T E. R't-^n^ iTrrTa.x- Farm. Cahaen^ Valley > — 3 acres tomatoes ; 
s»-li pr>i-.: f«-r ^^I.To. S».-iI, f^H-t-hLll: not irrigated; second crop, 
wiTfrTTiLTrl- L5S. «.*i:t:-LAlf Aorv pven |«^pj«ers: sc^id product for $54.30. 1-J 
aorcs 'f ^Tnii WA>: s^-ld pn-duo: f.>r $220. 17 fig-trees: first crop sold 
f ' r *4».«. Tv:.il pr\"viuo: ^-f 5j aorvs. *TT»>.05. 

Js>.v:- M:'.\r, CAhucUiTJi — imn.n jhas. 10 acres: 43,615 pounds; sales, 
$;>*^^2 : ^\'>: of prvKiactKm and luarkeiinjr. $5^^h> : profit, $2552. Soil^foot- 
bi.l : r.v: irriiralc^. SecvMid or*.«p, melocsw 
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W. W. Bliss, Duarte — Honey, 215 stands; 15,000 pounds; sales, 
$785. Mountain district. Bees worth $1 to S3 per stand. 

James Stewart, Downey — Figs, 3 acres; 20 tons, at $50, $1000. Not 
irrigated; 26 inches rain; 1 acre of trees 10 years old, 2 acres 5 years. 
Figs sold on trees. 

The mineral wealth of Southern California is not yet appreciated. 
Among the rare minerals which promise much is a very large deposit of 
tin in tlic Temescal Canon, below South Riverside. It is in tlie hands of 
an English company. It is estimated that there are 23 square miles rich 
in tin ore, and it is said that the average yield of tin is 20^ per cent. 
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ACAMO, 165, no. 

AdenostomUf 205. 

Africa, 18. 

Aiken, South Carolina, Temperature of, 207. 

Ailantus, 184. 

Alaska, 34. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, 165. 

temperature of, 207. 

Alfalfa, 23, 98, 101, 204. 
Alfileria, 203, 206. 
Algiers, Teinperature of, 207. 
Alhambra, 124. 
Almond, 18, 19, 101. 
Alpine pass, 1. 
Amnlfi, 30. 
Ambrose, C. D., 215. 
Ambrose, Ernest, 213. 
Anacapa, 2. 
Anaheim, 134. 
Antelope, 114, 188. 
Applet 19, 96, 97, 127. 

prices iiad profits, 215. 

San Diego, 97. 

Apricots, 18, 19, 43, 92. 

prices and profits, 214, 215. 

Arcadian Station, 126. 
Arizona, 5. 149, 164, 173. 177. 

Cattle Company, 186. 

desert, 79. 

Arrow-liead Hot Spring.s, 117. 
Artist Point, 154. 
Atlantic, 5, 18, 47, 165, 198. 
Atwater, F. A., 216. 
Aubrey sandstones, 195. 
Australian lady-bug, 129. 

navels, 120. 

Azusa, 211-215. 

Bakkr, W. II., 212. 
Baldwin plantation, 127. 
Banana, 19, 134. 
Bancroft, H. H., 56. 
Banks, J. K., 214. 
Banning, 96. 



Barley, 8, 14, 25, 188. 

prices and profits, 216. 

Beans, 138. 

Bear Valley Dam, 117, 118. 

Bees, 217. 

Bell-flower, 204. 

Bemhard, William, 214. 

Berries, 141. 

BigTejunga River, 212. 

Big Trees (Mariposa), 150, 156-161. 

Birch, 134. 

Blackberries — prices and profits, 214. 

Bliss, W.W., 217. 

Bohemia Toplitz waters, 163. 

Bonine, E. A., 215. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Temperature of, 207. 

Bozenta (Count), 184. 

Brandy, 136. 

Breezes, 70, 123. 184, 203. (See Winds.) 

Bright Angel Amphitheatre, 195. 

Buenaventura, 138. 

BuUis, 0., 215. 

Burbank, 214. 

Cactus, 69, 165. 

Cadiz, Spain, Temperature of, 207. 

Cahuenga Valley, 216. 

Cairo, Egypt, Temperature of, 207. 

Capri, 80, 80. 

Carlisle school, 168. 

('arisbad, 163. 

Carrot (wild), 206. 

Caruthers, W., 213. 

Cataract Cafion, 182. 

Cedars, 185. 186. 

("ereals, 12. (See Grains.) 

Chalcedony Park, 183. 

Chamber of (Commerce, Los Angeles, 211. 

San Diego, 143. 

Chaparral, 81, 202, 205, 206. 

Charleston, South Carolina, Temperature of, 

210,211. 
Chautauqua, The, 76. 
Chemisal, 202. 
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By Charles Dudley Warner. 

Our Italy. 

An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of Southern California. Illus- 
trated pp. viii., 226. 8vo, Cloth, Oniamental, $2 50. 

A Little Journey in the World. 

A Novel, pp. iv., 306. Tost 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, 
fsl 60. 

A powerful picture of modern life in which unscrupulously acquired capital is 
the chief agent. . . . Mr. Warner has depicted this phase of society with real power, 
and there are passages in his work which are a nearer approach to Thackeray 
than we have had from any American author. — BohIoh Post. 

The vigor and vividne^^s of the tale and its sustained interest are not its onlv or 
its chief merits. It is a study of American life of to-day, possessed with shrewd 
Insight and fidelity. — (iEOrcik William Ciniiis. 

One of the brightest novels of contemporary American life. — X. Y. Journal of 
Commercf. 

Studies in the South and West, 

Witli Comments on Caiuida. pp. iv,, 484. VoH 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top 
and Uncut Edges, $1 75. 

A witty, instructive book, as brilliant in its pictures as it is warm in its kind- 
ness; and we feci surt; that it is with a patriotic impulse that we say that we shall 
be glad to learn that tiie nuujber of its readers bears some proportion to its merits 
and its power for good. — X. Y. ('ommercial Advertiser. 

Sketches made from studies of the country and the people upon the ground. . . . 

They are the opinions of a man and a scholar without prejudices, and only anxious 

to state the facts as tliey were. . . . Wiien tol«l in the pleasant and instructive way 

of Mr. Warner, tlie studies are as delightful as they are instructive. — Clorago Inter- 

Oaan. 

Perhaps the most accurate and graphic account of these portions of the country 
that has appeared, taken all in all. . . A book most charming — a btiok that no 
American can fail to enjoy, appreciate, and highly prize. — Bofitou Traveller. 

Their Pilgrimage. 

Richly Illustrated by C. S. Rkixhakt. pp. viii., 304. l*ost Svo, Half Leather, 
Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, *2 Oo. 

Mr. Warner's pen-pictures of the characters typical of each resort, of the man- 
ner of life followed at each, of the humor and absurdities peculiar to Siiratoga, 
■or Newport, or Bar Harbor, as the case may be, are as good-natured as they are 
clever. The satire, when there is any, is of the mildest, and the general tone is 
that of one gla<l to look on the brightest side of the cheerful, jileasure-seeking 
world. — ChrhiinH Union, N. Y. 

Mr. Reinhart's'sspirited and realistic illustrations are very attractive, and con- 
tribute to make an unusually handsome b(K)k. We have alrea«ly commented upon 
the earlier chapters of the text; and the happy blending of travel and fiction 
which we looked forward to with eonlidencc did, in fact, distinguish this story 
among the serials of tlie year. — .V. }'. Hveniwj Post. 
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The Capitals of Spanish America. 

The Capitals of Spaniili America. By Wiu.iiii Eurot Cpbtis, Ule CotDinls- 
lioner from the Cuilecl Stales to ilip Govcrunienw of Oniral uml South AmeripB, 
With a Colored Map aiiil SSSllluBlrationa. Sto, Cloth, Eilra, (3 GO. 

r Chamay's Ancient Cities of the New "World. 
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Hearn's West Indies. 
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' "Warner's South and West. 
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face; By AliTKed Rusbel Whlice, With Colored Ilapa and numerous lUus- 
tMtlons by Zweoker. S vols., 8to, Oloth, |1 00. 
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Hl;iiil«-y':- ^;oji;";. .-ind the Founding of its Free State. 

A J \\i'. ..'. : i:\:...ji.,i-,r,. J{-. JIknj;v M. SrAM.EV. I K-- :. va :•.■•.! !«> >[»•- 

• i.i! I'liii,; -..ir, t>. fl M. ir.i Ki-.j *i\ tM- lli-.«.'i.ilj-. In "J \«il*.. '•vi^. C'l-.i:;,. wIt): 
«iv. . III. I J|,'.;ii'i I'l. I.;!"!- :»!..! Mrj.ii.»-T li.u-tia'.i'i:.*. tw«» laruv Map*, ui.'i Scv- 
I i.ii -ii..!!.! I 1.1,1 r..,!l., >■, ;.'i: >:..-. ;.. >'.! :,ii; ll.iif Moiocc'i, ¥1- »"». 

St:iiili-y'.s Through the Dark Continent. 

'I III "in 11 i)ii- h.iii. c ■rrii,.'!! lii . iii.TjM" Siiiiii'i- ill tlif NiU*, Ari»ii:.ti i".»- •i.f.i: 
I.ihi- "I l.ij'i ii«M i.ii A!: i-- 1. ;iii«l l>«iw!i till- Lniiiir-'tKiif Kivt*: in iliv At!.i:::X' 
o.iiii \'.\ \\h\u\ M >i\MK^. Willi 1 1'.' Illu^ir.itioii- atitl In Map«. 2 vol?. 

f-\i. i mill *'t ■•" . >fitiji. »■.• ."lit, I I.i; I Mii|iH'i*«», ?rj MM. 

St.:iiilry\s (Juomassii* and Magdala. 

< "Hini. 1^-11- iii'i Mi'.'i.t!t :i Siiijv III '1 \Mi ikiiti"]! C'.iTiipai:;!;* iti .Vfi'.«.:. Rv 
Ih.Nn M ^lAMM Willi M.ip- .111-1 lliu-ii-.iiioiis. s\i». riuilj, *■■; .*>•• 

Livm^rstinio's Last Journals. 

I 1m I.. I- 1 .liMjiii.r- I'l P.ni'i l,i\iii,::''!>:i- . in l\iin:il Af:":i."i. !:••:;. !•»•" • 
liiMiii r.-i.iiii'ii I \'\ .1 \.»' -..iitii- I.i l.i- I.I*: M-'!ii' I.!.* .iik] SutTvr': j-. ■ " .... '. 
iM'tii I > I.I.!!.:. >. \.ii,'> »:...:i:.i .i:-. i > .-i. \\\ Uora'} Wai:?'^ KR'i> 
\> ii . M ii- I'. I l".",-j«: .!.•:.- s,... I'..-! .'i.'i !•".> .n ;•.*••'>'■ . H.*".; « .i.:. ^T iC 

liivnii'istouo's Kxivdition to the Zambesi. 

N.i. -..i '.» . ■. I I v.- ... ..' ' .' . . ••■ - iT. . > T .■.•."•-. .i' 1 : • •. r •■ 
I ••«.»•■: : 1 .. - > .*.» .'. . \\.i--.i ■."»'■'* '. •»'4 B. I'.4':: i- : ■ -Zi.-- 
1 i\ ;>. Hj.'N. W . \', .■ . . ; 1 .-! . . - *». . « t . Jf ' ■."*.•.-• ^: ' 

l.iMir's i.\':it:Ml Airkw. 
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faluiihle ^Woris of Travel and Adventure. 



Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 

TliP Lan<i aiiJ llie Buok : SouHieni Pulesline anrl Jerutttlrin, By WiLtUK M. 
Thomsos, D.D.. Fi.rtv-tire Years a MiBsionsry in Syrm and Piili'sliiin. 140 IlluB- 
trBll0D9 and Haps. Square 8vo, Clolli, %6 W; Slivcp, $T 00; Unlf Uorocco, 
18 GO; Full Uorocco,Gilt Edges, $10 00. 

Thomson's Central Palestine and Phcenioia. 

The Ijind and the Book: Centnl Palestine &Dd Phinnicfft. By WiLl.uu M. 
Thouson, D.D, 130 IlluatratioQg and Maps. Square Bvo, Cloth, f n 00 ; Sheep, 
%1 00; Half Moroi'cu. fS 50; Full Morocco, UiU Edt;c?, flO 00. 

Thomson's Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 

The Land mid the Book : Lebnnoii. Damascus, aud Beyond Jordan. By Will- 
iam M. THoaaos, D.D. U7 Illnstrations and Maps. Squai-c 8vii, Cloth, (U OOj 
Sheep, %1 nO; QatC Uorovco, |8 SO ; Full Morocco. Gill Edges, |10 OO. 

The Land and the Book. (Popular muim.) 

Cumptiaiiig the nbove three volumes. Siiuare 8vo, Clolh, $9 00. (5bU in Sett 

Bridgman's Algeria. 

Winters hi Algeria. Written and tlTiiatratcd hy Freherick Ahthi;r ItfiioGum. 
Square 8vu, Clolh, <]rnanieDlal, |a SO. 

Pennells' Hebrides. 

Our Jouroey to tlie Uebrides. By JOSEPH PENIIU.T, and Ei.rzABKTU Roni.vs Pin- 
HEU. Illudtruted. Foal Sno, Cloth, OrnamenWl, (1 7S. 

Shoshone, and Other 'Westem 'Wondera. 

By Enwilins Rouerts. With a Preface i>y CH*Rr.Ei 
pp.ivi„27C, roat8io,Ciulh,|l (10; Paper, 76 oents. 

Sohweinftirth's Heart of Afirioa. 

The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in 
ploreil Regions oE the Centre of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By 
ScHKEiPircBTri. Translated by Eiles E. Friweh. With an Inlroductie 
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WOOD ItKtnE. IlIuE^trated by about 130 Wood-cilts from Dru 
Autiior, «pid with Two Maps. 2 rols., 8vo. Clolb, (8 00. 

Speke'3 AAica. 

Journal of the Diaeovcry of the Souix!e of the Nile. By Johs Hiinmnc Sfces, 
Captain U. M. Indiiin Army, Felloiv and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geo|^phii»i 
Society, Hun. Cotrespouding Member and Gold Medalist of tlio French Geogiapli- 
ieal Society, Sia. With Mapx and Porlrailo and numeroua Illuatratioas, cbldy 
from Drawini;* by Capcaiti Grant. 8vo, Clotb, %i 00 ; Sheep, (4 DO. 

Baker's Ismailia. 

Ismailia : a Narrative of the Eipedition to Central Africa for the Suppreiaion of 
the Slave-trade, organized by IsHaIl, Kheditk or Ebtpt, By Sir Sahoel Whttc 
Bakkb, Pasha, M.A., F.RS.. F.RG.a;, Major-general of the Otloman Enipire, lata 
Goremor-generat of the Equatorial Nile Basin, !i.c.. Uc. With Maps, Portraits, 
and upwards of fifty full-page liliistrationi by Zwsoltar and Durand. 8vo, Olotli, 
|BO0; Half Calf, 17 2S. 



Vuluablt M'orts of Travel and Adventurt 



Schliemann's Ilios. 

llioH, the City nnil Country of Iho Trojans. Tlis ResnlU of Rosearches sncl Di». 
coveriet oa llic Site of Troy and Throughout the Troad in the years I871~'73' 
'7S-'7B-'7fl; including an Auiobiographj uf the Author. Bj Dr. Eenbt 8chli(- 
KjkiiiN, F.S.A., F.R.I. British ArchiiecM; Author o( "Tro.v and iu Reraaina," 
"Ujceuw," Ac With ■ Preface, Appendices, and Kates hj Profesgore Rudolf Vir- 
chow, Mux Mailer. A. H. Snree. J. P. Mahaffy, H, Bnigseh-Bey, P. Aschersou, M, 
A. Pi>9toluL'Ciia, M, E. Burnunf, »r. F. Calvert, and Mr. A. J. DatDeld. With Slnp^ 
Plans, and about 1800 IllustratioDB. Imperial 6vo, Cloth, (7 W\ Half Moiiwco, 
|I0 00. 

Schliemann's Trqja. 

Trajn. Ri.'Hult!i of the Latest Ruearchu and DiscoTerics on the Site of Domer'a 
Troy, and in the Beroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the yexr ISSIJ, nnii n 
Snrnitive of a Journey in the Troiid iu 18BI. By Dr. Hinrt ScHi.miNN, Author 
of "Ilioi,"4c. Preface by Prof easor A. H. Sayce, With ISO Wood-cuts and 4 
Uapa and Pkua. 8vo, Cloth, IB 00 ; Half Morocco, |7 fiO- 

Thomson's Malacca, IndoChina, and China. 

The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; or. Ten Yenra' Travels, Advent- 
ur«s, and Residence Abroad. By J. TsoHSOM. With orer Siltj IllnatnitiODS. 
avu,Cloth,f4 00. 

Spry's Cruise of the " Challenger." 

The Cruise of Her Uajealv'a Ship " Challenger." Voyages over many SeM, 
Scenes in many Lands. By W. J. J. Sntv, R.X. With Haps and Illus 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, %i 00. 

Cameron's Across A&ica. 

Across Africa. By VKftSKr Ldvr' 
Navy, &e. With a M(i|> and Numei 

V&mbery's Central Asia. 

Ti-aTeU ill Central Asia ; being ihc Account at, a Journey from Teheran across 
tliv Tiirkomau Desert, on (he Eastern iiiliore of the Caspian, lo Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, performed in the year !8fiS. By AsmxiDS ViuBifKv, Memlur 
of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, by whom he nas sen! on this ScieoIiGc Uii- 
aion. With Uap and Woodcuts. Bvo, Cloth, |1 BO; Half Culf.lB TS. 

MaoGahan's Campaigning on the Oxus. 

Ompaiguiiig on (he Oxns and the Fall of Kl.iva. By J. A, MacGiuas. With 
Uap and IlluBlr.iliona, 8vo, Clutli, l|l3 .'hi. 

Forbes's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, A Narrative of Travel 
and Exploration from 1878 \i> 188S. By Henbt 0. Fohbes, F.R.G.B., . 
many lUustrallons and Colored Maps. Sio, Omamentitl Cloth, %i 1)0. 



CtuKioN, C.B.. D.O.L., Commander Royal 
o, Cloth, $5 00. 
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